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PEEFACE. 



The work now offered to the youthful public is 
one which delighted children in years gone by. 
It was written by the late Mr. Kendall (Author 
of the very popular work, entitled "Keeper's 
Travels," and of others of a similar character), 
by the desire of the late "Mr. Tegg (father of the 
present publisher), and was intended not only to 
amuse yoimg people by the recital of Bobin's 
adventures, but also to instruct them in Astro- 
nomy, Geography, Science, and Philosophy. 

The swift progress of scientific research has al- 
ready rendered much of the original work obsolete 
or incomplete. A crowd of new planets have 
peopled space — where then they dwelt unseen — 
since his "Schoolmaster" instructed "Farmer 
Mowbray." Lands then nearly unknown are now 
familiar countries, brought near by steam, and half 
peopled by our own countrymen. Many a preju- 
dice, or narrow view of high matters, has vanished 
since the writer traced those pages. Who may 
say how much their influence did towards effecting 
this change ? 

Some omissions have therefore been r^w<ifi?t^^ 
necessary, and a little additionaV TJi^\X«t x^ojcMt^^^ 
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to give the tale contimiity and connection; but 
wherever this haa been the case, every effort has 
been made to preserve the spirit and intention of 
the Author. 

Once more, then, we present the " Eobin," which 
engaged the pen of Mr. Kendall and the pencil 
of Oruikshank, to our young readers. 

Our pert Utile Mend needs no recommendation 
to the favour of the young or old. He is welcome 
at every window and by every hearth. If it were 
only for the delight he affords our children ho 
would always find a welcome and a meal from 
those who love and cherish the yotmg ; but ho has 
on us the claim of old pleasant memories and 
many poetical fancies. He is — 

" That sweet bird we all can remember, 

Who left us when summer shone round, 
But when chlird by dark December, 

On our threshold a welcome still found." 

LAURA VALENTINE, 
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CHAPTER I. 

Not content 
With eveiy food of life to nourish roan. 
Thou mak'st all Nature beauty to his eye, 
Or music to his eai- ! — ^Smart. 

" Ah 1 Maria, there is the short, sweet note of the 
Bobin-red-breast already !" cried Mr. Paulett to his 
wife, as he tnmed from one of the open French 
windows toward the breakfajst-table, at Burfbrd 
Cottage, one fine autumn morning: "we are now 
only at the beginning of October, and yet the Eobin 
appears to be growing sociable, and as if willing to 
establish himself among us, against the season of 
winter frosts. I have heard him once or twice 
before, at this time and in the evening, out of that 
fir, beyond the maple." 

"O, papa, where is the Robin?" cried little 
Emily, now" in her tenth year; "where is the 
Robin ? Let me see him ! Shall I carry him some 
crumbs ?" 

** Don't be too much in a hurry, Emily," said 
Mrs. Paulett : ** wait till the weather grows colder, 
and all the leaves have fallen ; and then he will ^ 
leave his hiding-places, and come to "^wsl V£asiSfcs2&C 
and hop upon the windoNV-ftiW, wA «^««^ ^«^^'^ *^ssa 
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room, if yon do but save him from the cat. But, 
if you disturb him now, you will frighten him 
away, and he will go to some other garden, where 
there are no impatient children to tease him ; and 
we shall never hear his pretty note, nor see his 
smooth olive back, and large dark eye, and orange 
breast, in the bright frosty mornings, or under the 
dull gray skies of the long winter that is coming T 

" What a very foolish girl Emily is, mamma T 
burst forth her brother, Bichard, who had lived 
two years longer than herself : ** she is always so 
impatient ; she never stays for anything," he con- 
cluded, echoing and enlarging upon the word 
which had been made use of by his mother. 

"And are you much wiser or more patient than 
your sister, Mr. Grave-airs?" said Mrs. Paulett, 
checking, though with a laugh, the tone of supe- 
riority assumed by the young heir-apparent. " You 
were upon the start, and with an exclamation of 
an * !' at the very moment when your sister 
thought it best to ask her papa where the bird 
was to be found, before she sprang away with her 
crumbs !" 

" Yes, mamma," added Emily, with much satis- 
faction ; ** Kichard is always ready to talk of my 
faults, but never of his own! Is he not, now, 
mamma?" 

"Ah! you are both alike," finished Mrs. Pau- 
lett ; "you are as ready to fiiid fault with Bichard 
as he with you ; and, perhaps, it is all very well, 
so long as you are not ill-natured to each other. 
Both of you are quick-sighted to see the little slips 
of each ; and, perhaps, by your so doing, both of 
you are improved, and your papa and I are saved 
a great deal of trouble." 

The Bobin warbled his sweet note again; but, 
with the exception of one shortrlived moment, the 
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children were soon occupied too seriously with 
their breakfasts to do more than look with fitful 
curiosity at the red and yellow leaves of the trees 
and shrubs that rose above the flowers, and were 
grouped around the grass; in the vain hope of 
distinguishing the little bird that wore the same 
colours as the leaves, and moved as gently and as 
silently as the lightest of those which, slightly bur- 
dened with the dew, were every moment floating, 
one after the other, from the spray above to the 
littered herbage underneath. 

"I am glad, however,*' said Mrs. Paulett, to 
her husband, **that the Hobin has found us out 
again, and come back to his old quarters ; for I 
dare say that it is the same which we had with us 
last winter ; and, now that all the gayer song-birds 
of the spring and summer are quite gone, we shaU 
begin to know again the value of the little songs, 
at evening, and in the morning, of the Wren and 
Ked-breast!" 

" Winter would be very ' silent and cheerless 
without their songi^" replied her husband; "but 
the music of birds is one of those ordinary bless- 
ings which, from its very frequency, ceases to be 
regarded and valued as it ought. Those who 
live in climates 

* Where birds forget to sing ' 

are always struck, on coming to England, with the 
delightful music of our feathered choristers; and 
En^sh emigrants in Australia, and our country- 
men in the tropics, often express a yearning for 
the dear song-birds of their native land." 

"Have they no birds in Australia, papa?" asked 
Emily, in a tone of astonishment. 
^ *' Yes, very many, and of very brilliant and be«^\i.- 
tifiil plumage, but they do not ftm^. ^\\aAx!L^«sv 
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So hard it strove, yet strove in vain. 

Its tender plumage, dank, and torn. 
Spotting its breast with a crimson stain 

As it dragged at the clinging thorn. 

That little bird so weak, so true, 

Though ages pass away. 
Still bears on its breast the crimson hue 

That tells of its faith to-day. 

And children still the Red-breast greet. 
For His dear sake, of whom they tell. 

That He suffers the humble at His feet. 
And loves the helpless well.' 

There is an old legend in the Eomish Church 
that this is the origin of the Kobin's red breast, — 
also, that in our Saviour's crown there were thirty- 
three thorns." 

** Oh, mamma! what a beautiful poem!'* cried 
Ilichard ; " I like it much better than Longfellow's 
* Cross-bill,' — and what a pretty story it is." 

" There are many such touching and poetical 
superstitions amongst the people," replied Mrs. 
Paulett. " The aspen-tree, you know, quivers 
incessantly : this trembling is said to proceed from 
the wood of that tree having been used for the 
Cross. The ass bears on its patient shoulders the 
sign of the cross, in memory of having borne its 
Lord into Jerusalem in triumph. The story of 
the Cross-bill is familiar to you from the pretty 
little American poem. Then there is the Ush, 
bearing the mark of St. Peter's thumb ; and this 
sweet legend of the Red-breast." 

** I like to think they are all true stories, mamma," 
said Emily, her pretty eyes fuU of tears. " Every- 
thing ought to have loved our Blessed Lord, 
and when I think they did, I love them ail so 
much 1" 

*'It is pleasing to observe," said Mr. Paulett, 
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** how men have ever sought sympathy in nature. 
Pagan superstitions, and Christian legends, all seek 
to unite the creation in one bond of love and 
fellow-feeling. In the old Norse story, when Baldur 
the Good was slain, he was to be restored to life at 
the prayer of his goddess mother, on condition that 
all creation would weep for him. And all creation 
did weep, except the evil principle. Trees dropped 
honey-dew — pearls stood *in the pretty floweret's 
eye ' — rivers shed waterfalls over rocks — the sea 
moaned, and dashed tears of spray into the air." 

"And did he come back, papa?** asked Emily, 
eagerly. 

Mr. Paulett smiled. 

" No, dear ; wicked Loki, their evil spirit, refused 
to weep, so poor Baldur was not restored to his 
golden throne in Valhalla. The moral of this beau- 
tiful allegory imdoubtedly is, that want of love, 
and the disunion caused by Evil, is the chief cause 
of human sorrow." 

**But the Christian legends are the reverse of 
your heathen tale," observed Mrs. Paulett, "the 
idea of union and harmony restored, runs through 
them, as that of disorder and the supremacy of 
evil does through the fables of the heathen." 

"A very good remark," said her husband; "I 
confess the subject of the sympathy of creation 
vwith man is a great favourite of mine. I think 
. also, from a passage in St. Paul's Epistle to the 
. Bomans, chap. viii. verse 22, that Scripture sanc- 
tions such a belief, which certainly engenders a 
feeling of love for all created things, and this must 
be good for us." 

Emily and Bichard, during the time their father 
wis speaking, had been looking very earnestly out 
of the window, scanning the dead lea^^% ^^"^ ^ssoia 
glimpse of Bobin. Nor w^Te \\v^i ^Ki^\sv^^ *v» ^'^ 
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disappointed. Suddenly the Eed-breaet hopped from 
the leayes, and approached the open space before 
the window, turning his head from side to side, and 
peering earnestly about with his quick bright eyes, 
to be quite sure he was safe. 

This near approach was too much. for the child- 
ren's philosophy. Heedless of the cautioa incul- 
cated by their mother, they both sprang from the 
table, and crying, " Kobin, Bobin 1 some crumbs, 
Bobin !" rushed to the window, only to put their 
timid guest to flight. 

** Oh, mama, he is gone I I am so sorry !" cried 
Emily, turning roimd with tearful glance. " Do 
you think he will never come back again ?" 

Mrs. Paulett smiled. 

** You should have been more patient and wary,*' 
she said, " your exuberant hospitality could not be 
understood by Eobin ; but I have no fear that you 
have banished him for ever. Winter and want will 
drive him back to you ; and it will be your privi- 
lege to help and comfort him, as it is his to cheer 
and amuse you." 

"I will never startle him again," said Emily; 
'* poor little fellow ! I wish he knew that I would 
not hurt him for the world 1" 

Just at that moment Hobin began again the 
sugary cadences with which the conversation had 
been oi>ened. 

"There," said Mrs. Paulett, smiling, "he for- 
gives you, and promises to come again. And, now, 
H yon have quite finished breakfast, it is time 
for lessons. Duty must always come before plea- 
sure." 

The children rose to accompany their mother to 
the study, but cast many a lingering glance to- 
wards the window as they obeyed. 
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CHAPTER 11. , 

" A bird of the air shall tell the matter." — Proverb, 

It is time now that I, Kobin-red-breast of Burford 
Cottage, should inform the reader that I fully un- 
derstood and felt gratefid for the kind sentiments 
nttered with regard to me by the young people of 
the Paulett family. We birds hear much more 
than is imagined. We do not suffer from the con- 
fusion of tongues, and are therefore still capal)le of 
comprehending the jargon of men. It is a pity 
they can't imderstand us ; they lose much yaluable 
information by their sin-entailed ignorance, for I 
should like to know what featherless biped amongst 
them has seen as much of the earth as our winged 
travellers have ? Or who knows so much of human 
toils, and cares, and mysteries, as we do ; peeping 
everywhere wilii our little, bright eyes ? 

And yet, perhaps, it is as well that they can no 
longer imderstand the language of the animal 
creation as they once did, for fiiere are indiscreet 
birds among us, and it is only a sinless race who 
have no secrets. 

Indeed, I am rather amused as I reflect on the 
disturbances that would arise if man once learned 
the language of the domestic animals. He would 
be surrounded by spies, who would make no end of 
mischief quite unconsciously ; and he would have 
cause to "Beware the dog" (or even the cat) in 
a different sense to the original one of the Latin 
warning. 

So, for the peace of society, it is as well that 
when man became imperfect and erring, he ceased 
to understand the tongues of the innocent membo.^^ 
of the creation. 
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once the fluttering bird, the falling timbers, and 
the insidious food! Think of me, then, as the 
victim of all this cunning, and a prisoner in this 
frightful dungeon ! 

• After striking my wings, for a second or two, 
against the bricks and timbers, I sunk upon the 
earth, confounded, terrified, despairing, and too 
careless, for a long interval, of what was now to 
become of me, even to refold my wings against my 
sides. As to the loathsome food, the reader may 
well believe, that all of it lay beneath me, and 
aroimd me, untouched and disregarded ! What 
had I to do with food ? Could food throw down 
my prison walls, or make them transparent to the 
light of heaven ? No ; I was plunged into a want 
more pressing than that of food— the want of 
liberty! I thought of this only, and forgot, or 
refused to listen to, my hunger ! 

But when a quarter of an hour had passed over 
my head, and my beating heart began to throb less 
violently, and less audibly, and to suffer the partial 
working of my brain, what perplexed me beyond 
measure was, to understand, both who could have 
built up this abominable bird-trap, and how it 
could have been built up at all, in the garden of 
Mr. Gubbins, and especially in that solitary and 
sequestered part of the garden in which I had 
found it, and which for its solitariness, had long 
been my sacred and my chosen haunt ? How could 
the odious brick-trap have been built in such a 
place ? Could it have been built for me ? And by 
whom could it have been built ? — built, too, and 
baited with the delicious fare of Mrs. Gubbins* 
kitchen, and of Mary's platter ! Mr. Gubbins was 
a preacher against such acts ; and Mary and her 
mother were incapable of them by nature ! 

** It is the boys, then,** cried I ; " it is the bOys,*' 
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and my heart fluttered anew; 'Mt is the rebellious 
urchins of the school-room that haye done Uus 
thing ; that have stolen into the recesses of the 
most hospitable garden in the village ; that have 
escaped the eye of the master, and bade defiance 
to his commandments; that have envied Mary 
Gubbins her little visitant, her little sprite ; and 
Mrs. Gubbins her household deity ; and Mr. Gub- 
bins the ornament of his stone ^oor, and the re- 
creation of his meal-limes ! They have stolen into 
the depths of his garden ; they have built a decoy 
for his sacred Eobin ; they have profaned the good 
man's sanctuary ; and ere long (perhaps warily, by 
night, or else tardily, to-piorrow morning) they 
will liffc the ponderous bricK which keeps me here ; 
clutch me, trembling and yet struggling, in their 
bold hands ; bear me away to some frightful cage ; 
treat me with a mockery of food ; and see me pine 
and starve, and moping with closed eye, and with 
dirty, ruffled plumage, till, prone upon my back, I 
llo dead and uncomely, upon the gravel of the 
board ! This is my fate ! here ends my life of love, 
and peace, and music ; I sing, now, my death 
song; I sing, now, my dirge and elegy! Fare^ 
well, my feUow Bobins! farewell, my mate and 
young ones ! farewell, my loving mother ! farewell, 
my brother songsters, to whom I have so often 
murmured forth my lays responsive ! farewell, ye 
lawns, and springs, and copses ; ye valleys and ye 
uplands ! farewell, ye juicy blackberries, ye scarlet 
haws; and you, ye blazing, fire-coloured hips! 
farewell, ye azure skies ! farewell, thou Buiford 
Cottage, and ye hospitable providers of its table ; 
&rewell, ye tender children, Emily and Eichard ! 
farewell the promise of your winter crumbs, and 
the sound of your kind voices, as pleasing t<^ ^fi^?^ 
ears, as they have been em\>o\\eBMl<^\»\ss^^^'^^^ 
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and farewell, Mary and Mrs. and Mr. Gabbins, 
within whose own garden I have fallen by traitoroiu 
hands, a victim to the contempt of all yonr pre* 
cepts, cares, and anxious prohibitions !" 

I should, perhaps, have added more to this long 
and deep lament, but that at the moment my ears 
canght the sounds of distant, but always approach- 
ing footsteps. They belonged but to a single pair 
of feet ; and I thought I could distinguish, that, as 
they were not those of youth, so, also, they were 
not the stealthy ones of him who fears either 
discovery or reproof: as for me, miserable and 
overwhelming as was my condition in the trap, I 
knew not whether to rejoice in the thought of a 
speedy deliverance from it, or to faint at the con- 
templation of the misery that was to follow. The 
feet drew nearer and more near ; the path received 
them heavier and more heavy ; I heard the breath- 
ing of the fearful one that was moving toward me ; 
the feet came close to the trap ; the nearer sound 
of the breathing toM me that my betrayer was 
stooping down to it ; the upper brick was partly 
lifted ; the light of heaven was partially admitted - 
to me ; I prepared to fly, to spring, to struggle, to 
escape to the woods and fields ; but a large, strong 
hand encompassed my body, despised the bitings 
of my bill, compressed my wings, and held my 
feet ; so that yielding, or rather powerless in limb, 
panting, breathless, but still unsubdued in spirit ; 
Iwas lifted, motionless, from the ground, to behold 
myself in the hand of— the venerable schoolmaster, 
Ephraim Gubbins ! 

New hopes, new doubts, new confasion, new pep- 
plexity! Was Mr. Gubbins, this time, my old 
friend, or my new foe ? His right hand restrained 
me ; it enclosed me : he did not let me fly ; he did 
not launch me into the sweet evening air ; yet he 
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smoothed the feathers upon the crown of my head, 
with the forefinger of his lefi; hand, carried my bill 
to his lips, and &ied to oyercome my impatience of 
captivity, by addressing me, in soothing tones, 
with words of such equivocal meaning as these: 
" Don't be frightened, my little fellow ; no harm 
shfidl happen to thee ; I would not hurt thee for 
the world. Wait but till to-morrow, and thou shalt 
see, I warrant thee !" 

" Wait but till to-morrow !" " Wait only till to- 
morrow !*' I was a prisoner, then, till the morrow, 
whatever after might hefaXL me. I, that till this 
petrifying hour had known nothing but **free 
Nature's grace," and against whom no creature 
and no thing had ever ''barred the windows of 
the sky l" And what was Mr. Gubbins's purpose 
with me ? Was he attempting, by smooth words, 
to reconcile me to enthralment ? Would he cage 
me, bind me, torture me ; look on me, and see me 
die, a prisoner? " Wait only till to-morrow !" Did 
he think, that from the experience of a night, even 
in the softest methods of confinement, I should 
renounce, contentedly, the use of my wings ; and 
barter, without heart-breaking, the fields and gar- 
dens for the sightliest cage ; and the vicissitudes 
of want and plenty, of warmth and cold, and food 
and hunger, for the shelter of any roof, or for a 
perpetual trough of seed, or pan of paste? If 
such, too, were his burlmrous design, by what 
means was he to pursue it? If the lessons of his 
life were to be forgotten or reversed ; if he would 
not be ashamed, before his scholars, to be the 
gaoler of a Bobin ; yet how was he to get the con- 
sent of his family? Would his wife endure it? 
Would the tears of Mary suffer it ? I could find no 
explanation for all my wonder, as, still koldx^^^sv^^ 
though in the gentlest maraiet,\ift^«S!&fc^\sa^^^ 
tbrongh the garden toward t\ie \iOX]L^Bib\ 
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Arrived at the door of the latter, I reckoned con- 
fidently, if not upon a speedy release, through the 
remonstrances of Mrs. Gubbins and the 6upplic»< 
tions of her daughter, at least upon a solution of 
the mystery of my capture and detention But no ! 
Mr. Gubbins, in his own house, conducted himself 
with evident secrecy and fear, and wholly con- 
cealed me from the sight of his wife and daughter! 
Slowly, silently, and cautiously, he turned aside 
from the kitchen-door, and ascended the old stair- 
case to the cockloft ! There, to my fresh agony, 
he placed me in a cage which had plainly been 
prepared for my reception, for it was largely snp^, 
plied with food. Eoimd and above it he drew 
baize and flannels, to keep me warm, leaving an 
open space, at the same time, for the admission of 
fresh air ; and accompanying all his actions by the 
repetition of words and tones intended to be 
soothing and encouraging : " Wait only till to- 
morrow, my pretty little Eobin, and thou shalt 
see, I warrant thee ! I would not hurt thee for 
the world, my pretty little Bobin !*' 

A few seconds more, and Mr. Gubbins had left 
me for the night, and descended the old staircase. 
My amazement equalled my affliction. That it was 
Mr. Gubbins himself who had laid the trap for me, 
and who had designed, beforehand, to place me in 
my present thraldom, was now certain. That Mary 
and her mother were ignorant of all; that Mr. 
Gubbins was afraid of their becoming acquainted 
with it ; and that I had nothing, therefore, to 
hope, either from their reproaches or intercession 
(unless, indeed, in the extreme case of their acci- 
dental discovery of my sufferings) ; all this, in like 
manner, was unquestionable. What, then, was to 
become of me ? What was in reserve for me ? In 
the midst of all this disquietude of grief and terror, 
I was BtiU inc&pahle of eating or dSxiVVikig, >?jvqvv!^. 
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as I have said, Mr. Gubbins had omitted nothing 
to supply my wants in both of these respects. I 
was snpperless and hungry, yet I could not eat ; 
thirsty, and yet I could not drink. But the cock- 
loft was growing dark, and the m'ght-air becoming 
cold, and heavy with dew; and weariness and 
drowsiness crept over my limbs, and placed their 
lead upon my eyes. I folded riy head under my 
wing, and fell asleep ; still endeavouring, so long 
as recollection remained, to hope the best irom all 
that I had previously known of Mr. Gubbins ; from 
all that had been kind and gentle in him, even upon 
this strange occasion ; and from the hopefal mean- 
ing which his tone and manner had seemed so 
strongly intended to convey, in uttering the words, 
^I would not hurt thee for the world;" and, 
** Wait only till to-morrow, and thou shalt see, T 
warrant thee T 



CHAPTEK III. 

" Dear is my little native vale : 
The Red-breast builds and warbles there I*'^R06ER8. 

I AWOKB, the next day, before sunrise ; but could 
only by degrees come to the recollection of where 
I was, and how I had arrived there ! I remem- 
bered all, only to return to grief, or rather to a 
dtdl despondency ; and hardly allowed myself the 
gmallest ray of hope from the words of Mr. Gubbins 
oin the preceding night 1 The gray dawn advanced, 
and though, in my sad situation, I had little relish 
for any note of my accustomed morning song, yet 
partly to salute the light, and partly in tl\A l^xc^. 
hope that Mrs. or Mary G\ji\SbV&& TsajgoX. V««t ^gr^ 
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and restore mo to the skies, I snng, two or thred^ 
times, in my most plaintive manner, all the parts/ 
of my little lay. But there was no echo, no re- 
sponse ; all was silence in and near my solitary 
loffc; and I sunk into a correspondent, thongh a 
waking gloom. I neither ate nor drank, now, any 
more uian in the evening, of the meat and drink m 
slavery which sfbod beside me. The cock wad 
crowing in the hen-house ; the wren had song 
while it was yet dark ; I, for my part, was cheer- 
less; a prisoner and alone; and waiting for my 
fate I 

Two honrs afterwards, however, I heard a step 
coming np the ladder ; arid I flattered myself witn! 
the belief that Mary Gubbins had indeed heard me, 
and would find me, and procure my release 1 To 
encourage and to guide her search, and make myself 
sure of her compassion, I prolonged every note, and 
^ve to each my tenderest and most supplicating 
air. But, alas ! the voice which answered, and the 
step which followed it, were not Mary's, but her 
father's ; the man who had become so cruel to me 
and whom now (in spite of his smooth words) 
so much dreaded. Uplifting the trap-door, an 
with a hideous cap upon fis head (its worst* 
tassel bolt upright upon ttie crown), the ugly visi 
was too soon before my eyes, but accompanied w 
speeches that were at least intended for my cc 
fort and satisfaction, " That's my pretty Eobi 
said Mr. Gubbins ; " what, chanting thy mon 
song, just as if thou wer't among the springs 
bushes, and (like any other early bird) hadst f« 
the worm I And so thou hast, my Eobin ; 
see," continued he, **I have been into the g 
for thee, and dug thee worms and grubs, and 
tAeyare ;" saying which he passed into Wve 
nrooden spoonM of garden-mould, wit\i ^o^ 
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insects, of which I had not the smallest will or dis- 
position to take notice 1 

"I'll tell thee what," presently subjoined Mr. 
Gubbins, after waiting, in vain, to see me eat, and 
pushing the dainties toward me, in all directions, 
to allure me; "1*11 tell thee what, my pretty 
Eobin," he subjoined, "I will take thee, cage and 
all, for the presei^t, to neighbour Mowbray's, now, 
before anybody is stirring in the street, and before 
my wife or daughter is in the kitchen, and espe- 
cially before my boys are coming to school ; for it 
would never do for the young rogues to see their 
old master caging a Eobin ; I, thkt have so long 
taught them everything to the contrary ; and, as 
to my Mary and her mother, they would break 
their poor hearts, and be scared out of their seven 
senses if they thought that I could do such a 
tiling ; and, dear souls, they would never be recon- 
oHed to my experiment, and they don't know the 
pains that must sometimes be taken in the search 
for knowledge ! I would not have even Mowbray's 
wife or children see me with thee, my Kobin ; for 
they, too, would be in arms at my seeming cruelty. 
But Mowbray is a kind neighbour, and a sensible 
iQan, and will let me leave thee there for a season, 
UQiy Bobin, and then thou shalt see what thou shalt 
see ! Poor Mowbray, his wife and children will be 
milking the cows, and looking after the new-laid 
eggs, to serve the quality in the village ; and he 
will be sure to be moving about somewhere ; for, 
early and late, the honest creatures are striving, 
aiid preparing to part with their little all for their 
sad voyage to Van Diemen's Land. Ah ! my pretty 
Eobin," added he, " the poor Mowbrays are goins: 
farther than thou, and yet they Ion^ V^^\£kfe t>s^-««35!l 
aa thou dost, I warrant t\iee\ mA ^ ^^ Ttfi^^^Ks^'^ 
what we shaU do wit\iou\, t\xe«i,iii^ ^^^ ^^^ ^"^^ 
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neighbours, and there is nobody besides them tbat^ 
sells such good milk, and such nice new-laid egg»,\ 
Come along, my little Eobin, and let us see where^ 
neighbour Mowbray will put thee !" ' ^ 

Saying this, Mr. Gubbins lifted the cage which, 
contained me, and spread over it, for concealment,: 
the coverings which he had by m'ght wrapped 
about it to keep me warm ; and» descending the 
ladder and the stairs, walked hastily down the 
street with me, to Mowbray's farmhouse. It was^ 
yet very early morning. None of the villagers were* 
abroad ; the water of a little stream, which flowed' 
gently by the road side, upon which some ducks^ 
were just about to make their first appearance for 
the day, was unrippled by the slightest breeze, but^ 
received the shadows of the trees, just. as if ihey 
fell upon so much glass; and, rising behind an' 
October mist, the great globe of the sun showed' 
its red fire but a little above the gate of Farmer 
Mowbray's straw-yard. Entering the cart-lodge, 
and hiding me and my cage, for the moment, beneath 
a sack, in the comer of a waggon, Mr. Gubbins 
then left me, to go in search, as he did not fail to 
say to himself (but talking, as it were to me), of 
his friend Mowbray, and to make him the confidantr 
of my presence, and of the designs he had upon 
me ; in a word, of the whole subject of my miseries 
and fears ! A few seconds answered his purpose. 
He returned, bringing with him Mowbray; and 
now I was carried and locked into the granary, 
Mr. Gubbins saying to me, dunng this process,' 
" I told thee, my pretty Robin, that I would not^ 
hurt thee for the world, and that thou need'st but 
wait till the morrow. And now thou and I wifl' 
have a walk through the fields as soon as I hav^^ 
dined, and thou shalt see what thou shalt see. For, 
neighbour Mowbray," he continued, addressing all 
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the rest to the Mend beside hun ; " thou know'st 
that, like my scholars, I have a half-holiday to-day, 
because it is Wednesday ; and thou know*st, too, 
that I love to turn my half-holidays to profit, by 
getting a breathing in the fields, and by studying 
the works they show me !" 

" Ay, Mr. Gubbins," said Farmer Mowbray, 
"you are right; you are right. You do well to 
get a mouthful of fresh air when you can, and to 
look at the green fields, and the blue skies ; and 
to smell the furrows, and to hear the sparrows and 
the crows. And, by the way, yen's a piece of tur- 
nips for you to look at, that's all over as green as 
an emercdd! I often pity you, Mr. Gubbins, — 
though my boys get their learning from you, and 
we can never be too thankful; — I often pity you, 
and think, when I am enjoying myself at plough, 
or at threshing in the bam there, along with my 
men, what a hard life you have of it, stived up in 
your school-room, fastened to your desk, and poring 
over your books I But, «.s to that poor bird, it makes 
vm groan (and so it does the mother and the chil-' 
dren), that where we are going, we shall never, as 
they say, see the like of it, nor of any of the pretty 
warblers that I have listened to, man and boy, 
along our valley, ever since that I was bom ! It is 
a trying thing, friend Gubbins, to leave one's native 
place, without a hope of returning ; and to carry 
Hway mother and child to a far country, and over a 
wide ocean, and to sit down where everything must 
1^ strange and unfdd-Uke* and nothing that we have 
fipen before 1" 

" Indeed it is, neighbour Mowbray," replied Mr. 
(^Xibbins ; '^ and we often talk of thee and thine, at 
1^ old house, accordingly; and my wife and 

•*" A country prouunciation of uncouth, but used vv\. \k% "^xits^ 
o£ dreary; melancholy. 
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daughter cry when they thmk of partmg with the* 
and thy wife, and thy promising boys and girls, and 
especially with little Fanny ; and *Squire Paulett, 
and his lady, and the parson, and the doctor, and 
all thy neighbours are sorry for thee. But is there 
no hope, friend Mowbray ? Is the die cast ? Must 
thou certainly go ?" 

" There is but one chance left," said Mowbray ; 
" 'Squire Paulett (God reward him for it !) is doing 
all he can to see me righted ; and, if he succeeds, 
why then we may stay by the old bams, and the 
old barns may stay by us ; but I am afraid of the 
worst. Might, they say, overcomes right; and, 
though I know I sha'nt lose the day, if 'Squire 
Paulett can help it, I fear it's all in vain, all that 
he is doing for me !" 

" It makes me gay as a lark in spring," cried Mr. 
Gubbins, " to hear that thou hast still a chance ; 
and that 'Squire Paulett, who is always doing good 
for the whole parish, is still at work for thee ; and, 
with thy cause in such hands, I counsel thee, not 
so much to fear the worst, as to hope the best ; and 
to look about thee, whether thou, and thy wife, and 
thy children, cannot yet stay at home, and live 
upon English ground, and listen to English song- 
birds ! So, fare thee well, neighbour, for this morn- 
ing, and, as soon as I have sent away my boys, 
and snapped up a hasty dinner, I shall come lo 
thee for my Robin, and set out upon my journey. 
Good-bye, Eobin ; be patient, my little fellow, till 
noon." Thus saying, he stepped out of the granary, 
followed by Farmer Mowbray, who locked the door 
upon me. 

In what manner I passed the dreary hours of my 
continued confinement, from sunrise till the after- 
noon, the reader, who is aware of what I have 
described already, will easily imagine! But my 
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tyrant came at last. Entering the granary with 
Farmer Mowbray, and setting about to cheer me 
with his imintclligible words of promise, and of 
pledge to occasion me no hurt, he opened the cage 
door; and taking me once more into his terrific 
hand, placed me within the meshes of a cabbage- 
net. "There, my pretty Eobin,** said he, "thou 
wilt have plenty of air ; and- nothing will crush 
thee, nor bruise thee; for, though I must cover 
thee and thy net with a handkerchief, till we are 
dear of the village, lest the sight of thee in my 
hand should breed scandal against old Gubbins; 
yet, as soon as we are fairly beyond the village, I yhll 
let thee breathe, and see the skies and the fields 
and hedges ; and, more than this, thy troubles will 
soon be over, now." Barbarous man, how can my 
troubles soon be over, shuddered I to myself, 
unless my life is to be over too ; for when or where 
is the life that is without its troubles ? So, for a 
minute or two, I struggled as hard as I was able, 
and bit, and pecked, and scratched, and kicked at 
the meshes, but to no purpose ; and then I sunk 
again into despair, and lay motionless at the bottom 
of the net ! " Well," said Farmer Mowbray, as Mr. 
Gubbins led him, by the back way of the farm, and 
by the side of the turnips ; " well, I shall be curious 
.to know the end of it ; so, I wish thee success, and 
I pity the poor bird the while. Remember me to 
Cobbler Dykes : he will soon make him a halter^ 
and I dare say that you will do it all as it should 
be, between you both. Good afternoon !** 

" * Good afternoon,' repeated I, with horror, to 
myself! *Good afternoon!' — 'Farewell for ever* 
would have been the least that Farmer Mowbray 
should have said, if he 'had been speaking to me ! 
Cobbler Dykes is to make me a halter ! the monster 
.Gubbins will not spill my blood ioT ife^^ oJi \^5^/a^^^«^' 
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and I am to die, not in the light of the sun, and 
amid the flowers of the field, and while the linneta 
are singing on the spray, and by the single wicked-, 
ness of the horrid Mr. Gubbius, but there are tw9 
grim conspii-ators against my life, and Fanner. 
Mowbray is an accessary before the fact ! He said 
he was * curious to see the end of it ; ' that is, ' the 
end of meT I like his curiosity ! And this is what 
Mr. Gubbins meant in the morning, by talking of 
the ' pursuit of knowledge ! ' A Eobin is to be 
strangled, in order that a cobbler, a schoolmaster^ 
and a farmer, may grow knowing ! And I am to 
be hanged in a cobbler's stall, as well as stifled wi^l^ 
the smell of wax and leather, and my knell is to be 
rung upon a lapstone! A pretty story for th^. 
world, if secrecy were not sure to wrap it in dark- 
ness ; — if history could ever really tell the tale of 

• Who kill'd Cock Robin V " 

Mr. Gubbins was as good as his word in one re- 
spect, and I feared that he would be equally steady 
in all his purposes ! We. were no sooner in the 
turiiip-fleld, than he took his handkerchief from off 
the net, and let me see the scenes, and breathe the 
air aroimd me ; and now, being out of sight and 
hearing of the village, he returned to what I 
believed to be his hollow, canting, treacherous 
speeches, about doing me no harm; bringing my 
troubles to a finish; and letting me see what I 
should see ! Unable to let him know much of my 
mind, I displayed my anger and discontent by the 
most perfect silence ; and, indeed, thought of littie 
beside the cruel fate which I judged impending, 
and of the joys and comforts of Burford Cottage, 
and of the vale in which it stands, which I was 
never more to see ! 

" Over brake, and over briar ; " over gates, and 
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over stiles ; over pasture, and over arable, through 
fields and woods, — Mr. Gubbins hurried me along ; 
every now and then, however, cai'essing me, and 
disturbing me with the accents of a tongue which, 
that day, I thought a serpent's for its deceit, and 
which seemed to me rather to hiss than to strike 
out any of those silver tones that, before, I had 
been accustomed to fancy in it ! Sometimes, the 
tinkling of the sheep-bells, and the whistling of 
the ploughboy ; the chatteiing of the jay, and the 
screaming of the pie, came on the air; but what 
deh'ght could I now take in any of these? I, 
whom two foul conspirators were soon to choke, 
and to plunder of the power of giving one note to 
the full concert of the grove? Mile after mile 
was travelled in this afflicting manner ; the beams 
of the sun, the whiteness of the clouds, the gold 
and crimson of the autumnal trees, the purple and 
the yellow of the field-flowers ; the verdure of the 
grass, the lowing of the cattle, the bleating of the 
sheep, seemed to be the celebration of a jubilee ; 
and through all that joyousness, and stir, I and 
Mr. Gubbins wound our way — to a funeral — an 
execution; and I the sufferer and the destined 
slain ! 

Every now and then, too, Mr. Gubbins, as was 
natural in a guilty person, either looked carefully 
behind him, or seemed to stop, as if afraid to over- 
ikke some neighbour, to whom his doings might- 
become apparent. How often did he mistake the 
white bark of a distant birch-tree, shining in the 
ev^hing sun, for the white apron, or white frock, of 
aa innocent village maiden, coming from market ; 
and the gray tnmks of the ash-trees, for the coat 
or the cloak of some village patriarch or matron, 
before whom, as before their children^ h^ viwAA. 
have sunk into the eartYi -wYiVci^i \i^ ^^jb» ^'^'^^^^^^■^ 
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to see himflelf detected in his feats against a Eobin? 
Once, where a gap in the hedge, upon the crest of 
a hill, and a space between the bank and the 
remains of a stile, gave place to a solitary post, 
** Of a surety," cried he, "there is a man — no, it is 
a boy — and it is Jem Piy, as I am a schoolmaster, 
and as my name is Gubbins 1 What shall I do ? If 
I go back, he will be upon my heels ; if T push on, 
I shall be by his side ; if I wait till the sun shall be 
going down, Mrs. Dykes will have put away her 
tea-things ; and the twelve miles which I have to 
walk (six out, and six to my own home again) will 
not be finished till late, and Mrs. Gubbins will think 
that I am robbed and murdered !" After a pause, 
then, he proceeded, as the only alternative which was 
left to him ; but first carefully covering, with his 
handkerchief, me and the net which held me. The 
post speedily showed itself a post, and he returned" , 
the handkerchief to his pocket ; but, in five minutes 
after, upon abruptly turning a hedge, he found him- 
self really close behind Ealph Wilcox, an old neigh- 
bour and companion, whom he could neither escape 
nor omit to congratulate upon the yielding of his 
rheumatism ! Hastily replacing, therefore, his hand- 
kerchief, he joined Ealph Wilcox, vowed that ho 
was glad to see him, complimented his firm steps, 
and (what I thought extraordinary) confessed that 
he was going to Cobbler JDykcs* ! At the next 
division of the path, however, he anxiously took 
leave of Ealph, insisting that the way through the 
wood in the bottom was the nearest and the dryest, 
though Ealph declared it a quarter of a mile about, . 
and that he would find it wet and spongy with the 
showers and fallen leaves : ** Good-night, tiien, good- 
night," said Ecdph ; *• an' ye will go your own way ; 
and mind you tell the cobbler and his wife that 1 
axed after them kindly, and that he must get my . 
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heavy shoes done, now that winter's a-coming. 
Ah ! ** contmned he, raising his voice, as Mr. Crub- 
bins strode away from him, toward the wood ; 
•* ah ! you are two comical rogues, for your curiosity 
and your laming ; and you are always a-doing some- 
thing together, to make you more and more know- 
ing I I's sure you don't caiTy that there handker- 
chief for nothing ; but that you and the cobbler are 
after some queer thing together 1" 

Hr. Gubbins mended his pace, and I sunk into 
the lowest comer of my net, at words which seemed 
to import discovery to him, and conviction of my 
fate to me ; " Comical rogues ^^ I sighed and mur- 
mured ! ** rogues^ there can be no doubt ; but where 
does Italph Wilcox find his trcufic villains ?" I 
might have lifted my voice while we were in com- 
pany with that rustic, but I was not sure but that 
to lyould have joined his friend for my destruction ; 
and, besides, I feared that if Mr. Gubbins did but 
hear me tweet, he might pinch my windpipe, or 
twist my neck, in the concealment of the handker- 
chief, and kill me unseen, and on the spot I 
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H The parted bosom clings to wonted home." — Lord Byron. 

" Welcome ! welcome ! " cried Cobbler Dykes, as 
Mr. Gubbins entered, at length, the village to which 
he was bound, and drew near to the stall, of which 
tike door was open, and in which, the moment before, 
th^ inquisitive and cheerful artificer, was at once 
hammering his newest leather, and singing his 
oldest song: ** Welcome! welcome! Master Gxib- 
bibs," he exclaimed ; "I eee t\iee'%\. ^c3frtXei!L\C\\s\^«s^^ 
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now well lose no time in doing his business 1 Poor 
thing ! it's growing latish, yon see ; and it will be 
best to do it while there's daylight enough. He 
will like it the better !** Judge for yourself, reader, 
of my feelings, at this astounding moment 1 

" Ah ! John,"i cried Mrs. Dykes, from the adjoin- 
ing and only other chamber in the house, **thee 
should'st have had the collar ready, man. But; 
now late or not late, let Mr. Gubbins have a cup of 
nice tea before thee meddles with Eobin. I have 
just poured the water into the pot, and the cakes 
are hot at the fire, and the bird will take no harm 
while you both take a cup of tea ; and then yon 
can make an end of him as soon as you like, and 
the sooner, I am sure, the better! Poor thing I 
where is he? I should'nt wonder if he would 
like to eat a little first, himself I" 

Mr. Gubbins, by this tim6, had reached Mrs. 
Dykes' tea-table ; and, at her invitation, he did 
not hesitate to remove the handkerchief from the 
net, and to lay me, confined as I was within it, upon 
a second table, nearer to the window. There was 
room for me to put out my tail, and even my head, 
through the meshes ; and Mrs. Dykes had quickly 
placed, close to my bosom, and almost in my bill, 
a heap of bread crumbs, and even a spoonful of 
cold water; adding to her former remarks, that 
she " should not wonder, too, if I were dry, as well 
as hungry 1" 

Hunger and thirst, what were they to me ? and 
water and crumbs of bread, how could I look at 
them, when my eyes were occupied with such 
sights as the cobbler's inner chamber now dis- 
covered to my view ? — Abating the stall in which he 
worked, and which, besides its lasts, its knives, its 
awls, and bristles, held a few strings of birds' eggs, 
the bin of a crane, and the skull of a weazel ;<^ 
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abating this, the adjoining chamber, as I have said, 
was the entire house of the cobbler and his wife ; 
and with such variety and fuhiess was this chamber 
famished, that there was scarcely room for guest 
or hosts to move ; or, moving, to avoid displacing 
or dislodging something, of which the legs were 
lost or broken, the fastenings rotten, or the sup- 
ports imsteady ! Here were a bed, and tables, and 
arm-chairs, and stools, and chests, and worn-out 
cushions, and pieces of darned and threadbare 
earpet; but it was upon the walls that hung or 
Btnck the objects that fixed all my thoughts. I 
say nothing of the blackened canveis-pictures and 
their dim golden frames ; nothing of cups and sau- 
cers, India fans, Shelly grottoes, sanded churches, 
ancient almanacs, or older samplers; nor of the 
plaster casts of busts, and gems, and medals, in 
this stu<Uo of the cobbler virtuoso, besides pebbles, 
lorystals, peaoocks' and parrots' feathers, and ears 
of com, and feathery tops of reeds, and Gothic 
watch-cases, with Gothic watches in them, upon 
aiid over the mantelpiece ; but I beg the reader to 
pity me, when I tell him that I saw — in glazed 
black boxes, papered white within, — the feathery 
coverings, and beaded eyes, of shrivelled and dis- 
ftorted birds, perched upon sticks exactly like the 
jtimbers in my trap, and garnished forth with tuffcs 
of yellow withered moss, or made to hold, in their 
dead beaks, beetles as dead as the beaks, and by 
1 which, living, they could not have been so de- 
rtained ! For a single instant, I believed that all 
(these birds were yet alive, and that the real secret 
of my lot was, that I had been brought to be im- 
^prisoned in their company ; but I soon discovered, 
,.in the glaring eyes, the cramped legs and necks, 
iupd the smeared and ruffled feathers, that iJiey 
were but mockeries of living g^ait «aA \i«Ko^:^ * ^ 
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was also soon assisted, by Mr. Gabbins himself, in 
learning the history of these piteons mummies, and 
enabled to form a new estimate of the horrors 
which probably awaited me, when those '^ comical: 
rogues/' finishing their tea, should set about finish* 
ing me as well! I learned that Cobbler Dykes^ 
was an adept at stufi&ng birds and beasts ; that he 
stripped oflf skins as he stripped off upper-leathers^ 
that he pared joints and flesh as he pared soles; 
and that he sewed up bodies which he had em- 
balmed, as he sewed up seams which had given 
way! Mr. Gubbins complimented him upon his 
skill, and admired his last new performances, 
which consisted, however, not this time in de- 
forming the aspects of birds, but only those of 
beasts. A grinning kitten, which looked as if it 
were then drowning; and a monkey, dried, and 
habited like a sailor, seated in a boat, at his oar,, 
and smoking a short blackened pipe, which the 
cobbler, with some reluctance, had spared from his 
own mouth, to adorn the mouth of Pug, were his 
last works. I took notice that Mr. Dykes had not 
judged proper to habit Pug as a cobbler, and to 
give him a bench and apron ; as some other stufifer, 
or at least a sailor, less tenacious of the respect 
belonging to shoe-mending, would have been likely 
to prefer ! 

I saw plainly, at this juncture, the whole of 
those remaining troubles of my existence which 
Mr. Gubbins had assured me should soon be over I 
It was clear enough, with the sights now before 
me, liat Cobbler Dykes was to make me a collar ; 
that I was to be hanged, or at least strangled, 
perhaps by the united hands of Mr. Gubbins and 
the cobbler and his wife ; and that then, instead of 
being buried in the shade of a rose-bush, as would 
have been performed by Emily and Eichard, had I 
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died in the garden of Burford Cottage ; or thrown 
into the next green field, or even upon the next 
dunghill, as I might have hoped from savages any- 
thing short of those that had engaged in the 
present plot, and in which I might have been 
swallowed by the first carrion-crow, or given my 
feathers to the sportive winds, my flesh to the 
beetles, and my bones to be picked by the ants, 
who would have left them only in ivory whiteness ; 
— ^instead of this, after my strangling, I was to be 
cut and carved, and embalmed and camphorated, 
and cobbled into the semblance of life, to enrich, 
years after years, the museum of Mr. Dykes ! Was 
I not to be pitied ? 

"I think, friend Dykes," said Mr. Gubbins, 
" that it cannot be less than fifty years since thou 
and I found out each other's tastes for Nature and 
her works ; since we began to collect flowers, and 
leaves, and shells, and birds'-eggs; and since we 
used to rise together in the morning to listen to 
the larks ; and go into the woods at night, to drink 
in, with all our ears, the luscious timings of the 
nightingale ?" 

*'It's true, it's true," replied Cobbler Dykes, 
"but thou always soaredst higher than I; and, 
not content with the birds, and beasts, and crickets, 
and butterflies, thou lookedst at the stars, and at 
the skies that hold thera ; and wouldst need find 
out causes, and be a philosopher, while I was but 
a humble naturalist!" 

**Ah! Master Dykes,** returned Mr. Gubbins, 
" thou hadst always a head, too, as well as I ; but 
thou wast more taken with outward figures of 
things, and I with their inner substance. Yet, 
though I have given myself to books, and thou 
hast given thyself to mechanics and handicraft, 
iiiou hast persevered in the ^^iistixi^ ^1 x^sk2^:qx:^ 
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knowledge, and art no mean ornithologist, I can 
toll thee. Thou hast a head, Master Dykes ; iuDi4 
I think (though, perhaps, I know not how H 
happens) that there are not a few examples ol 
artists of thy gentle craft that are curious in bookc 
or in nature like thyself." 

** I have always been curious concerning birds, 
I confess," said Cobbler Dykes "Thou knowei^ 
that I have been up early and late to catch them, 
and to stufif them, and to hang them, as thou seeslji 
about my poor ragged walk. I love the littl^ 
creatures so much ; their feathers are so beautifolj 
and there is such a variety !" ..; 

"Oh! the ogre," I exclaimed to myself; "is.i< 
love to injure us thus ? To rob us of our innoceid 
lives, for the sake of gratifying an idle curiosity r 
Truly birds may say especially, 'deliver us from 
our friends,' if such conduct be a proof of love !" 

I omit a great part of the conversation of these 
men-wolves, and of the witch that managed th( 
tea-cups, piartly because much of it had nothing t< 
do with myself, and partly because much more o 
it consisted in the sickening details (some of then 
already known to the reader), of my hapless cap 
ture in the brick-trap ; the full account of which 
the long premeditation of the violence, the cunnini 
of the artifice, and the chuckling of the triumph 
all contributed to disgust, enrage, and mortify me 
I hasten toward a brighter period ; or, toward thai 
part of the table-talk which dissipated my heaviei 
fears, and softened my fiercer anger ; which pro 
mised me a speedy restoration to my freedom, am 
only left me to smile at the ignorance, and t< 
resent the frivolous impertinence, which had oc 
casioned me so mux^h pain, grief, terror, thirst, an( 
hunger; but of all which no serious consequent 
was to follow ! I had been brought from hom< 
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only to see whether I could find my way back ; 
and I was to be set free m the twinkling of an eye, 
though with a leather collar round my neck, — that 
/might be known for // The reader will be half 
as happy as I was, to learn this most favourable 
change in my day*s prospects ! 

"And yet," said Cobbler Dykes, "though it may 
be as well to prove it by experiment, I think there 
is hardly room for doubt that Eobin will find his 
way home, and take his supper in his old quarters, 
wherever they are, this very evening. The dis- 
tance is but six miles ; he must certainly know the 
country ; and, in his way of travelling, neither the 
distance nor the time can be worth mentioning. 
They say that the crow flies twenty-five miles an 
hour, the goose sixty, and the swift ninety." 

"Thou knowest," remarked Mr. Gubbins, " that it 
is only about his finding his way that I am curious ; 
Etnd that I allow the^ time and the distance, pro- 
vided he does not lose himself, to be no difficulties 
in the matter. Thou kno west, in short, that it has 
been a favourite notion of mine, that other birds, 
and indeed other animals of all kinds, find their 
juray home, when they are parted from it, as readily 
as piyeonsj though it has not happened that men 
have taken equal notice in all cases. Thou mayest 
be sure, friend Dykes, that I expect my pretty 
Hobin to go back without difficulty ; I would not 
else have exposed him to the trial. I would not 
harm him for the world ; and I told him that he 
had only to wait till this afternoon, to see the end 
of all his troubles." 

These words of good Mr. Gubbins restored an 
entire friendship between us. I forgave him the 
small sius of all the rest. The forgiveness, too, 
Which I imparted, returned to bless myself. "RsisiSiiCB. 
and' strength came back to m© m^Ja. ^<ciQ^^>K»xassvst' 



T^ 
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I coQid eat and drink ; an4 1 thought that it would 
be no bad thing to make a meal, before I was set 
forward on my flight. I pecked at Mrs. Dykes's 
cmmbfi, and reached at the water ; and, seeing me 
thus lively, and desirous of food, every hand bagtfi 
to minister to my comfort and my wishes. Mrs. 
Dykes put saffiron into the water, to cheer me ; aad 
crumbs of cheese beside the bread ; and Mr. Gub- 
bins even produced from his pocket a hard egg^ to 
chop Hie yolk, and mingle it, with mawseed and 
milk, along with the crumbs, into a heartening 
paste. I ate and drank freely ; and though I was 
not a little impatient for my collar and my fli^lit, 
I listened with some degree of interest to the mo- 
longed discussions of the two naturalists, which 
still delayed my journey. 

'*Thy experiment with thy Eobin-red-breast,'* 
said the cobbler, " will prov€i little, because he is 
already too near home ; but the faculty which all 
animals possess of finding their way through dis- 
tances the most remote, and where, to human ap- 
prehension, there is nothing natural to direct their 
course, is certainly among the striking phenomena 
of nature ; though, at last, it only shows, what w^ 
ought to have believed beforehand, that all things 
are provided with means equal to their necessities. 
Dogs, cats, horses, oxen, sheep, — all things find 
their way, in circumstances which often surprise 
us ; and the return of the dove to his dove-cote is 
no more, and even (comparatively) much less, than 
the marvellous return of the swallow to his man- 
sion, of the martin to his temple ; and of so many 
other birds of passage. 

"Thou sayest well," interrupted Mr. Gubbins, 
''that it is to human apprehension only, that they 
seem to have nothing natural to guide them ; fbr 
their guides, in reality, must be as plainly natural 
a,8 they axe sure and efficacious?'' ^ 
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*^And among these," assented Cobbler Dyjes, 
'* must be the exquisite powers of their eyes, their 
nostrils, and their ears. They see, smell, and hear, 
where, to our limite<!^ experience, those functions 
seem impossible. They take the minutest notice, 
too (I am persuaded), of the visible forms and 
appearances of things; and above all, they are 
directed by the most intense internal sensibility to 
the state of the atmosphere, so as to be informed 
of times and seasons, of the hours of the day, of 

. the direction of places, and of the approach and 
approaching departure of particular weather, or of 
atmospherical phenomena, to an extent and with a 
precision of which we can form no adequate idea !*' 
"As to what thou sayest," again interrupted Mr, 
Gubbin|3, " about their taking notice of places — let 
me tell thee, while I think of it, an anecdote of a 
dog which I have heard of, from London, since thou 

i and I enjoyed ourselves in this sort of talk ; and 
which will prove more for the reasoning powers 
of the animal, against a blind instinct, than many 
longer tales. The dog was of a large size, but not 
a twelvemonth old. His master liv^ at the second 
door from the comer, in one of those numerous 
streets which cross each other at right angles, in 
-the north-west part of the town ; and where the 

; pavement, lamps, steps, doors, and fronts of the 
liouses are all so much alike. I should add, that at 

-the distance of twenty doors, there was a second 

: corner of two crossing streets, almost exactly re- 
sembling the first. Now, the full-grown puppy, 

'.perplexed by these similitudes, would frequently 
mistake his master's door, but only to this extent : 

.^he would go to the seccmd door from the second 

.corner, instead of the second door from the first. 
What did this make manifest, but that the do^ did 

I not know the door, or at any tVxafc ^xAV^^SSMt^ws^ 
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a blind and inexplicable instinct, but by the same 
rale that would have guided his master himself, in 
any similar emergency ? The door which he had to 
find was a second door from d^bomer ; that he knew ; 
and though, for some little time, he often mistook 
the corner^ he never failed to fix upon a second 
doerr 

"I admire thy story," said Cobbler Dykes, "a* 
one that is more than commonly to the point ; and 
though what I have to give in exchange belong! 
rather to the whole herd of general stories of the 
sagacity or reasonableness of dogs, or their ap*> 
proach to human manners and modes of action, yet 
I venture to recite it. We have, in our village, a 
terrier, which, at home and abroad, shows his 
sagacity, in various ways, to the equal admiratiodi 
of his master and his mistress. At home, if he Is 
hungry, and if the usual supply of food is wanting, 
hi» mistress can put money into his mouth, whidi 
he*will carry to a dogs'-meat shop, and lay down 
in exchange for a meal. Abroad, his master, who 
is a labouring man, and whom he accompanies, ik 
the evening, to chat and take a pint, at the King's 
Head, can send him, with a halfpenny in his mouth, 
to the bar ; and, in his mouth, he will bring back 
a biscuit in exchange. He neither trespasses upon 
the biscuit, nor does he carry the money to the 
dogs'-meat shop, as, in the former case, and for his 
own food, he knows that he has leave to do." 

" Well !" said Mr. Gubbins, " so we go on, adding 
story to story; but it is time thou madest the 
collar, and that poor Eobin was on his way." The 
collar was made in an instant, and fastened upon 
my neck ; and now, to my unspeakable joy, amid 
the good words and wishes of the whole party, I 
was released from the detested net, and suffered to 
fly at large. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

** To trust again, and be again deceived V — Anon, 

There can be no doubt but that Mr. Gubbins* 
experiment (so very disagreeable to me, who 
was the subject of it!) was little better than 
trivial ; for how could he suppose any other than 
that I must know my way for six miles round my 
nest ? Cunning Mr. Gubbins ! He did not know 
kow often I had accompanied his own solitary 
rambles for paiiis of that distance ; or met or over- 
took him within that circuit from his home, spring- 
ing from twenty yards to twenty yards along the 
jhedge-rows, and stopping when he stopped, and 
turning back when he turned back ; though all 
without his giving that particular attention to me 
which I was bestowing upon him ! Cunning Mr. 
G:abbin8 ! He did not, and he does not know, that 
if men, and women, and children watch and note 
the ways, and looks, and figures, and colours of 
Bobins ; so, Eobins also watch and note the ways, 
9ikA looks, and figures, and colours of men, and 
women, and children, their faces and their clothes ; 
and observe new coats, and hats, and shawls, and 
Itonnets ; and are pleased and displeased with new 
idbbons, and new fashions ! If Robins, alive or 
stuffed, are objects of curiosity, and sometimes of 
wonder and amazement, and I will add, of love and 
Wlmiration, of pity and compassion, to humanity, 
why should not humanity, as well, be sometimes 
the same object of curiosity, amazement, wonder, 
jp^ty, love, or admiration to us inquisitive, sensitive, 
tender-hearted Eobins ? for are not all the universe 
upilt?ed in the same bonds of sympathy, and in th.^ 
same watchftdness of one anotViet'^ h^^jdXs^^ VsaB56.^ 
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and ways? Besides, we often have to roam in 
search of food; and sometimes in search of o« 
straying young ones. 

But, though I had gained in this manner, a 
general knowledge of the country round, yet I had 
never actually visited Cobbler Dykes' village 
before the evening in question ; and it behoved me, 
therefore, at my &-st flying from the fingers of Mr. 
Gnbbins, to look about, and see which way I was 
to go. I alighted, therefore, very speedily, upon 
the top of the opposite palings, as well for this piu^ 
pose as to dress my wings and tail, and to recover 
myself a little from the nervousness attendant upon 
my late situation and confinement, of which free- 
dom and the open air now made me even more 
sensible. As I perceived, however, at the next 
instant, that all my late acquaintance were in faU 
gape at my doings ; as there were but a few yards 
betwe^i us ; and as I could not very well be sure 
of what the curiosity of my kind admirers migbt 
next put into their heads to do upon my account ; 
I made a second spring, and did not stop till I 
reached the weathercock at the top of the gable- 
end of a bam, where I prepared myself for further 
flight with greater safety, and possesed a view of 
great part of my way. The place and colours of 
the light of heaven showed me the road I was to 
take, and warned me of the lateness of the hour ; 
besides which, I felt the dew descending, and the 
cold increasing. The gale behind me brought with 
it other odours than those which belonged to home, 
and which, even for this reason, I knew to be on 
the opposite side. It blew off" a wood of beech- 
trees; was scented with the pine, and came diy 
and sharp over the summits of the hills ; while to 
my native and daily air belonged, in greater pro- 
portion, the breezes soft and moist from the streams 
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and meadows, and the breath of willows, birches, 
ash-trees, and of rich grass and shining daisies.* 
Informed of my road, my feathers dressed and 
nerves restored, I soon after accomplished, at a suc- 
cession of short flights, the first three miles of my 
journey ; and now I distinctly saw before me the 
heads of well-known trees, the spire of the village 
church, the smoke of the village mansion; and 
even beheld beneath my feet the dingles in which 
I had often fed, and the waters which I had often 
sipped and splashed. Looking behind me, I saw, 
upon the brow of a distant eminence, Mr. Gubbins, 
striding homewards with all his might ; and I 
should have laughed, if nature had taught me to 
laugh as well as to sing, at the laborious speed and 
panting exertion with which he was plainly en- 
deavouring to reach his wished-for home, and make 
amends for the loss of time incurred through his 
ingenious -curiosity ! Elated at my own superior 
springiness, my shorter road, and freer yielding 
element,. I scarcely saw him, I confess, before! 
once more rose into the air ; and, tilting as I went, 
very soon was I beneath the yew-tree, and its ber- 
ries, in the village churchyard ; after which, a few 
short and jocund trips lodged me in safety behind 
the laurustinuses in Mr. Pauletfs garden. The cat 
was prowling round it when I arrived, .but I swept 
softly and silently into the large fir above, without 
her seeing me, or hearing the least rustle ; though 
hef uplifted nose and whiskers betrayed and con- 
toned her suspicions of the taint of prey, diffused 
in the still evening atmosphere.t I slept soundly 

* DayVeyes? 
. f The cat-kind have smellers, as well as feelers, in their 
whiskers ; that is, the nerves of smell are elongated from the 
nose into the whiskers, and to their extremities. It follQVtk 
from this, that they discover theii ^tc^ «\o^^ «cA ^xwssgcw"Cteab 
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till the morning. Mr. Gubbins, as I afterwards 
Qollected from his stories to his friends, did not 
reach home till an hour after me. 

When morning, however, came, I found that it 
was not exactly true, as promised me by Mr. Gob- 
bins, that all my troubles should end with the 
sunshine of that day. I had taken, hitherto, sdmII 
account of my collar. From the moment of my 
freedom I had made frequent attempts to remore 
it by means of my feet (for I could not reach it 
with my bill) ; but I had found it give way ; and I 
was at first too anxious for my home, and after- 
ward too heavy with sleep, to think much of an 
encumbrance which I believed required only a 
serious effort to be at once removed. Unfortunate 
that I was I When morning came, and with it all 
the morning's strength and vigour, and keenness 
of apprehension, no effort that I could make would 
release me from my collar ! I was without experi- 
ence in leathern collars, and without instruments to 
deal with them. Their infliction and stubbornness, 
like those of traps, and of other works of human 
art, were calamities against which Nature has given 
to Bobin-red-breasts no natural defence nor remedy. 
The burden of the collar was not great, but it 
totally interfered with all arrangements of my 
toilet ; and, how was it possible for me to show 
myself abroad, in so hideous, and it must be added, 

medium of the -air ; while, in the contrast, the dog has no 
scent but for the ground, upon which, as is the common un- 
derstanding, the scent must lie, or he is thrown out of the 
chase. If the fox, therefore, by leaping, or by taking the water, 
breaks the line of tainted earth, he thus eludes the dog ; while 
the catf destined, especially in the case of birds, to seek its 
prey where it may never touch the ground, has movable 
smellers, with which to pursue, as it were, and detect it in the 
air. 
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SO hamiliating a disguise ? How could I account 
for it to my fellow-birds ? Was I to tell the adven- 
ture of the trap ? Had I acquired it by misbe- 
haviour ? Was it like the fool's-cap of the school- 
children ? Had it been put upon me when I was 
napping ; or, worse, when I was gluttonously feed- 
ing, and therefore inattentive! Had Eichard or 
Emily stolen behind me, and slipped it upon me 
unawares ; thereby proving, that though it might 
be difficult for mice to bell the cat, young children 
might collar a Eobin ! So disgraceful a suspicion 
exceeded endurance. " Ho-ho ! ha-ha I hu-hu ! 
he-he ! hi-hi !" would a whole flock of Eobins, and 
sparrows, and finches, and tomtits exclaim, with a 
thousand voices : *' so Eobin has let Emily slip a 
collar round his neck; and to-morrow she will 
catch him, by putting salt upon his tail 1" A scene 
like this it was impossible to meet, even if it were 
to be no more than thus merry^ and if I had 
nothing to dread from it but ridicide ! But ridicule 
is the &*st shade of hatred, of anger, and of violence ; 
and who could tell but the disgusted birds might 
march from jest to pecks and blows, striking their 
bills and claws, first indeed at my collar, but soon 
after into my neck and eyes, my muscles and my 
heart ! I was afraid, therefore, as much as I was 
ashamed. And then for Burford Cottage — for the 
recesses of its shrubbery — for the enclosure of its 
lawn — for the microcosm of its flower-beds ! Could 
I be seen in either ; or, trusting myself into their 
precincts, and even warbling behind a pine-cone, or 
behind the velvet of a dahlia, coidd I escape the 
duiger of being seen ? I had set my heart upon 
warbling at Burford Cottage in the morning ; but 
I had reckoned without my collar! This would 
have been my joy, my consolation, my reward:, 
nay, more, my triumph ! But ^«» \\.^ ^\ft«x "^kR*"?*. 
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I thrall inBtead of conqueror ? Was I to show myself 

.. ',: estranged, in a new guise, and as the slave of 

;j j: another ; or was I to encourage, at Burford Cot- 

\. tage, by the example of such a display, the belief 

that it was possible for its inmates to make a slave 
of me themselves ? Such a thought could not be 
endured ! — ^No ! I must hide myself like a guilty 
thing from the eyes both of birds and men ! Oh, 
Mr. Gubbins, Mr. Gubbins ; and oh. Cobbler Dykes, 
PI and his atrocious leathern collar 1 

'' But mark the end ; mark the sorrows consequent 

upon the collar, and the ministry of those sorrows 
! for its removal ; mark the new trials which it 

brought upon me ; the new griefs through which 
it led me : griefs, however, which were my deli- 
verers, when no deliverance could reach me but 
through them 1 Such is often the tissue of worldly 
events, and to such chequered fate must Kobins sub- 
mit, as well as men ! We must grow happy through 
our tears, and reach the temple of our wishes 
through the briers and the sloughs of our despair ! 
I hcul pined, I had trembled, I had grown faint ; 
I had hungered, I had thirsted, — ^hour after hour. 
I had refused the early worm, and the whole morn- 
ing's meal ; but it was now the approach of noon, 
and I bethought me, tliat at this season, when all 
my feathered fellow-creatures were at rest, and 
not thronging the highways of heaven, I might 
slip, perhaps unobserved, from my quarters in Mr. 
Paulett*s garden, to those in Mr. Gubbins', where, 
overcoming my natural antipathy to the scene of 
the brick-trap, I might yet, obscurely, secretly, 
and without noise, find a sufficient dinner, a re- 
treat of safety, and an afternoon's repose ! I flew, 
then, timidly and cautiously, passing from bough 
to bough, and from tree to tree, beneath the covert 
of the shade, across the brook, into the sunny 
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paddock ; over the horns of tiie cows, by tibe ears 
of the old horse, once more into the shade, away 
through the orchard, adown by the parson's glebe, 
up by the prospect hill, along by the wheelwright's 
paling, and, then, with a bold and lengthened 
spring, once more among the elder-trees in Mr. 
Gubbins' own garden ! It was happiness for me 
to be there, considering all that I had left behind ! 
The time of the day was passed when I might 
have hoped for worms or beetles. They, too, like 
the birds that hunt them, were at their noontide 
rest, and safe from hungry stragglers ; but I had 
been beneath the elder-trees only a short time, 
whem glancing my eager eye upon each side, I saw 
the very thing which I had hoped for, and which 
ftik&lled all my wishes 1 What, then, had I the 
rapture to behold P Enough and to spare, of bread 
and cheese, all set out for me ! And where was 
this new and undeceitful feast laid out ? Not in 
the dark hollow of an ugly trap of bricks, nor be- 
neath the overhanging weight, and closing barrier 
of any dreadful, slanting, ticklishly supported brick 
cover ! No ; all was fair, and in the light ! Just 
beside the adjoining pathway, and amid the spread- 
ing leaves and flowers of the blue and glossy peri- 
winkle, stood an upright wire cage, the only use of 
which, in this transaction, appeared to me to be 
that of raising to view, as upon a platform, the 
crumbs of bread and cheese which were strewn 
upon its top ; not, indeed, upon the very top of "all 
and exposed to every comer and common pilferer, 
but within an attic, open-windowed, and of open 
wire, without disguise as well : — the snuggest 
(^mber, as it seemed to me, that ever was devised 
for a hungry stranger to enjoy a meal in; alone, 
abundant, not to be lessened by untimely droppings- 
in of any other hungry guest \ 
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I could not be too thankful for this, prepared 
repast ; nor, except that I dedicated a few mo- 
ments to looking carefully upon every side, so that 
none saw me, and none had any chance of cheating 
me, I coidd not be too quick in laying hold of the 
good before me. I sunk down, in my soft maniwr, 
from the elder-branches ; but with as much rapidity 
as if I had seen a grub or beetle just emerging from 
beneath a pebble, or from out of the mould, I dived 
iiito the wire-wove attic. I seized the nearest 
cheese-paring; — a wire trap-door snapped down 
upon me, as quick and noisy as a pistol-lock ; 1 
rushed against the wires before me, to escape 
immediately from the ill-timed cause of alarm ;•»- 
but, alas ! alas 1 alas ! I was a second time a pri- 
soner; and a second time the prisoner of Mr. 
Gubbins ! 

My fright, my disappointment, my mortification, 
were long to tell ; but the issue was short, and the 
secret soon explained ! I had sulked, and fretted, 
and fasted in the midst of plenty, in a comer of my 
new trap, only a quarter of an hour, before I saw 
Mr. Gubbins advancing, at once to relieve, and as 
I apprehended, to hold me more permanently. He 
took me from his cage-trap, caressed me in his 
bosom, assured me that this was my final trouble 
at his hands ; told me that he had schemed to catch 
me this second time only to complete his experi- 
ment ; only to be assured of my return ; and that 
he would take off my collar, and set me free in the 
woods and gardens, as soon as he had once shown 
me dressed in it to his wife and daughter, and to 
Farmer Mowbray And his family, in proof of the 
success of the experiment, and as a means of en- 
suring the belief, that he knew me to be the same 
Bobin which he had before caught in his garden ; 
which he had carried to Cobbler Dykes ; and 
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which Cobbler Dykes was to come to see again 
that afternoon. All this he said to me, or rather 
to himself, and only in make-believe to me ; for I 
hardly fancy that he thought I understood him, or 
that I had any other chance of finding out the 
meaning of his behaviour to me than by waiting 
the event! I received consolation, however, as 
will be supposed, from what he said ; imderstand- 
ing his words, and trusting in his explanations. 
He had hitherto seemed to keep his faith ; he had 
released me once, after catching me; and I pei> 
suaded myself, therefore (and by no means, as will 
appear, in vain), that he would this second time do 
the whole that he talked of and professed. 

In the short interval, nevertheless, between the 
closing of the trap and the arrival of Mr. Gubbins, 
my misfortune had not failed to bring around me 
the kind attentions of some fellow Bobins. My 
cries, at the first moment of my capture, were 
heard in the surrounding gardens and thickets; 
and even my hnpless figure seen through the wiry 
bars of the trap upon the top of the decoy-cage^ (for 
the homd engine was nothing short of a decoy- 
cage !) had fixed the eyes of my friendly and com- 
TO,s8ionate neighbours, as they flitted over head. 
The decoy-cage, for its proper ends and applica- 
tion, consisted of two chambers or compartments, 
the one above, and the other below, but all trans- 
parent, and seemingly but one, through the con- 
struction of its deceitful wires I The compartment 
underneath was a perfect and ordinary cage, in 
which, according to the plan of the demon who, 
doubtless, was the inventor, a bird inured to thral- 
dom should be placed ; while upon its top, but 
separated by a floor of wires, was the second and 
smaller chamber, which had nothing in common 
with the cell below, except \t& -wwA^otl v^'«^^ «s^ 
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transoms, and its iron grating! This attic cell 
was of low ceiling, without a perch, withont a 
trough, without a water-lead or glcuss ; without, as 
I have implied or said, a wooden board or floor, 
the one as absent as the other ; and even without a 
door — a proper honest house-door — conspicuous by 
its side, adapted to fair dealing, whether of free- 
dom or confinement ! To this detested garret there 
belonged no door except (oh fitting name !) a trap- 
door — a door first-cousin to a sky-light, — and, in 
the instance of the wire-door of the decoy-cage, 
not darker or less transparent than its relation.! 
Now the whole of the treacherous fabric is intended 
to be seen through — it was not seen through, how- 
ever, by me ! — and thus, when a fi:^e bird, travelling 
or -disporting in the 

** empty, vast, and wandering air," 

beholds a brother or a sister, really in the lower 
den or cellar, but which he thinks to be the entire 
mansion ; he alights, converses, sees good fare, tries 
the wires, finds the open garret-door ; and design- 
ing but to pass a social minute, and take a friendly 
bite and sup, he enters ; the trap falls, or snaps-to. 
like a gun-lock or a mouse-trap; and the fond 
stranger finds himself at once precluded from re- 
treat ; as far as ever from his friend, and plate, and 
glass ; and pent between an iron floor and an iron 
ceiling, so near to each other that it is much if he 
can hold his head up between them, till the trai- 
torous fowler comes to remove him from the trap 
to the dark dungeon, scarcely loftier, and not so 
large as the vile trap itself ! 

Thus was I circumstanced. However, I had yet 
one happiness, and it was no small one, that I was 
guiltless and innocent; — the injured only, not the 
injurerl There was no decoy-bird underneath. 
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The proper cage wa43 empty of a tenant, though 
furnished with a dinner. But my cries ascended 
through the bars ; they reached the thickets and 
the g^xlens ; and hence, though the secluded Robins 
that sat in them might have seemed few or none to 
any searcher but the sorrowful, I had soon about 
me one, two, or three ; and, soonest of the three, 
my mother I The pitying strangers, like my mother 
herself, did all they could to help me ; but what 
was it they could do ? I did not seem to be in 
want of food, or they would have brought it to me 
in their endearing bills ! I could not fly away with 
them ; that they saw, and mourned over me there- 
fore ! It was not through a broken wing, or through 
a wound, or through weakness; or they would 
have joined their strength to carry me. But I was 
a sufferer through unnatural means, and such as 
they had no art to overcome. They could give 
me, then, nothing but their condolences, and those 
were not withheld ; but condolences bestowed, and 
•«ympathy expressed, and kindly hopes imparted, 
and second visits promised, the pitying strangers, 
one by one, flew away, and left me; not indeed 
alone, but to the sole solace of my mother ! ' 

She, poor bird, after trying like the rest to set 
me free, found nothing within her power but to 
•share, as far as wires allowed, my prison and de- 
tention; and these she seemed resolved to share 
with perseverance. Upon a neighbouring spray, 
eihe sat an anxious watcher, and returned my sighs, 
till the sounding path, and shaken branches, an- 
nounced a human footstep. At that moment, it is 
true, she vanished to the next tree ; for what re- 
mained, even to her, at this new shock, amidst all 
iior timidity and helplessness ? She, small guardian, 
had no power, like eagle, or like pelican, or even 
like dove or hen, to mcJ^e battle ioit \3kStiw«i%^'"8^^- 
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She wad a reed in the blast, and must bend 1 The 
way of the weak (and by turns we all are weak) k 
to shrink before the weapon, and to e8cax)e only tf 
they fly, or as they are spared. Mr. Gubbins came, 
and still my mother watched ; he carried me to- 
ward the bouse, and my mother hid herself in the 
thicket; she took with her, grief and fear, toA 
found nothing to help her, except hope ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

** The heait is hard in nature, and unfit 
For human fellowship — as being void 
Of sympathy, and therefore dead alike 
To love and friendship both — that is not pleased 
With sight of animals enjoying- life, 
Kor feels their happiness augment its own 1" — Cowper. 

Mu. Gubbins, so long as the success of his experi- 
ment was imcertain, had been very careful to 
conceal from his wife and daughter ; from his 
neighbours (with the exception of his necessary 
coiifidence in Farmer Mowbray, and in his con- 
federate, Cobbler Dykes); from the boys in his 
Bchool>room, and even from Sukey in the kitchen, 
the gentle pranks which he was playing with my 
poor self ! But, now that everything had gone to 
his wish, and all (as I rejoiced most sincerely to 
hear him say) was over, except the single remain- 
ing act of setting me at liberty ; now, he was too 
happy in the reward of his labours ; too proud of 
the issue to which he had brought them ; and too 
bold in the consciousness that he could justify his 
proceedings, not to spring with the glee and light- 
ness of a child of five years old, bearing me con- 
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spicnons in his hand, irom the trap to the little 
i^ed under which all the females were at the mo- 
ment busy in making elderberry wine ! 

Quick, however, as were all his motions, and 
ready as he felt his tongue to give an account, to 
the utmost advantage, of all his motives, and even 
performances ; swifter still were the acts and words 
of reproof which he instantaneously drew down 
upon himself, in the unhesitating anticipation that 
he had certainly done me wrong. No sooner had 
he, by showing my little head from the hollow 
between his bended thumb and his forefinger, 
unguardedly let it be known that he had caught 
me in a trap, than these were the exclamations 
which his pained and terrified ears were made 
receive : — 

** Oh, ^phraim Gubbins," cried his wife, " how 
could you ! — '* 

" Oh, father," cried Mary Gubbins, " how could 
you ;— " 

"Oh, master," cried Sukey, the serving-maid, 
" how could you !** 

And much had Mr. Gubbins to exert himself, 
with all his eloquence and his explanations, before 
he was able to pacify, even in some small degree, 
the heaving bosoms, either of his wife, his daugh- 
ter, or his serving-maid, as to the hard case in 
which he had involved poor little Hobin-red-breast ! 

And now Mr. Gubbins explained, in words that 
it consoled and delighted me to hear, and that 
again more than half recovered for him all my pre- 
vious good opinion, the whole mystery of his 
behaviour to me, and especially of my second en- 
trapment, and of the odious leathern collar upon 
my neck. It was necessary, he ss^d, in order to 
prove that I could find my way home, that he 
should catch me again, and be «Jc\^\.c> ^o^ "«s^*^n 
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not only to his family, but to his brother philoso^ 
pher, Mr. Dykes ; and, as Mr. Dykes was an aoutd^ 
sort of person, and not likely to be satisfied with 
any evidence short of the best, or to consider any 
point established while, as he was accustomed to 
say (hanging up his lasts at the same moment), 
there remained *^ a peg to hang a doubt upon;" go^ 
it had been necessary to make him put, with hig 
own hands, a collar of his own workmanship round 
the neck of the little bird, which (not at all by its 
own consent), had been made one of the thre«r 
parties to "this great questioning of nature." I: 
was glad that when my deep inquirer bent hi£» 
thoughts upon "this great questioning,'' he inir- 
posed the suffering upon me, rather than upon ait 
unfortunate ant, or slug, or worm, which might 
have shown him sagacity, in its degree, as truly as 
a Eobin ; and I was glad, beyond all question, that 
the secret of my terrible collar was now explained,, 
and so explained as to promise me a speedy dis-* 
engagement. "Ah!" said I to myself, "so it ib 
then, that out of what I thought the accumulatioit 
of misfortune, is to come my joy? I could by no 
means get rid of my collar by my own art; but 
this second entrapment is the means by which myi 
destiny has come to my relief !" My collar, even 
in the decoy-Ksage, had continued to be the bitterest 
of my misfortunes ; and when my compassionatei 
fellow-Eobins, and even when my mother came ta 
condole and to moan with me, I kept myself shrunk! 
and huddled together with a two-fold contractioii^ 
lest they, or even she, should observe that degraH 
dation which added misery even to the narro"w> 
limits of my trap. The feelings of shame, and Of 
apprehended ridicule and contempt, with which X 
wiffiv that badge of my bodily thraldom, have air 
^eadjr been explained; and the readex aeea ^ 
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^ broad distinction, which must have belonged, in 

^ the eyes of my dear fellow-birds, and even my pa- 

g rent, between the being merely shut up in a trap, 

g and dishonoured by a collar. The trap spoke for 

^ me, and told all my story. Any bird, of my size, 

^ might have been caught in a trap ; but as to how T 

" came by a collar, — as to that, it was possible to 

I indulge in a hundred surmises, and to put on it 

such constructions as were more than sufficient to 

ruin, as I have before suggested, my good name, 

as a bird of common sense, or common spirit. Oh ! 

the collar was detestable. "Dread shame!*' has 

always been the motto of my family, as well as of 

some other people's ; so, that I had been wretched 

ever since I wore it, and now became transported 

when I heard that it was very soon to be taken oflf I 

I was impatient — fearfully impatient for the 

time; and I confess that J. had my anxieties, 

whether there were not too much probability that 

T was to undergo another march to our cobbler's 

stall and dead menagerie, before the happy event 

should come upon me ! I soon found, however, to 

my rapture, that an appointment had been made 

between the two naturalists, in virtue of which 

Mr. Dykes was to bring home some mended shoes, 

and take his tea with tiie wearers, upon that very 

afternoon ; Mr. Gubbins having securely reckoned, 

it seems, from my unsuspecting simplicity, that I 

should be caught quite in time for an exhibition at 

. a four o'clock tea-table ! My breast blushes redder 

than ever, to think that everything should have 

happened to his calculation ; and yet, at last, 

where is the shame of having fallen into the snare 

of the fowler ; and of having been lost, not through 

any moral fault, but only because I had not greater 

wisdom than falls to the lot of Eobin-red-breasts^ 

or sometimes to the fortune of theix \>e^>\j^x%'^ 
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Cobbler Dykes was very shortly at the open 
door of Mr. Gubbins* mansion; and scarcely 
sooner at the open door, than across the thresh- 
old, and welcomed to a chair. Before h« was 
allowed, however, to seat himself, Mr. Gnbblns 
triumphantly displayed me to him, pointing out 
my collar, and exulting in the proof thus afforded 
of my sagacity and power of ti&ng care of myself. 
Oh, these absurd mortals ! no Robin would haw 
seen any cleverness in the matter. All wa« ac- 
knowledged by Mr. Dykes, his "spectacles on 
nose," as fair, convincing, and conclusive. Mir. 
Gubbins was congratulated, and the latter loofced 
in triumph at his wife and daughter ; and oalled 
even upon Sukey to bear witness, as well to the 
marvel of the event, as to the truth of all that he 
had previously related. For my part, I thought 
the whole affair was now so thoroughly complete, 
that my liberty must be instant. 

But still another scene, or more than one, as 
soon appeared, was to be enacted in "my most 
anxious captivity, before its conclusion. Tea was 
not yet entirely ready ; and though Mrs. Gubbhis 
and her daughter kindly and considerately urged 
upon the necromancers their duty to dismiss ihe 
before sun-down and lAy bed-time ; yet, upon the 
other side, it was insisted that every possible ad- 
vantage should be taken of the rare event, during 
the short interval only that it was to last. Mr. 
Gubbins* scholars were still upon their forms; 
and the worthy man (for he was worthy, and if he 
had a fault, it was only in being too curious about 
Robin-red-breasts) was, as I have described him, 
both a schoolmaster and a philosopher ; and was 
fond, in his humble way, and in the humble way of 
his scholars and neighbours, of joining nature with 
books, and things with words, for the better in- 
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etraction of his hearers: besides, his adventure 
with the Eobin was now as sure of school and 
village fame as he could wish ; and he was desirous 
of an honourable report, in the school-room and in 
the village, as well as in his parlour and his kitchen, 
of the philosophy and innocence of his motives, 
and of the success and skill of his experiment. 
Taking, therefore. Cobbler Dykes as his full voucher, 
by the arm, he proceeded first to the school-room ; 
and there, exculpating himself from all cruelty of 
purpose, and all deficiency of veneration for the 
Jove-protected Kobin-red-breast, he bade the 
1 charmed and eager scholars view the extraordi- 
nary Eobin, "returned (that was his comparison) 
Jike a long absent and far-sought voyager from the 
iArctio Eegions, and from the Magnetic Poles, to 
gladden his native and his sympathizing country, 
.aad to perch upon his accustomed poplar-tree!" 
SoiTy am I to add, that among the imps to whom 
^this excellent discourse was addressed, I heard 
i aeveral whispering to each other, " I wish it was 
mine ! I could put it in such a nice cage, if I had 
.it at home;'' and similar expressions, all incon- 
; distent with the bodily freedom of the whole race of 
Eobin-red-breasts ! I say no more, however, upon 
that subject ; except that, in the first place, it was 
ia caution to me, to think always of traps, and 
:i,deGoy-cages, and leathern collars ; and in the next, 
iHhst I am willing to hope the good words of Mr. 
: X^ubbins wrought a change in the sentiments of my 
•.young beholders, though I did not stay long enough 
Tito hear them say so ! 

. The second adventure was to show me to Farmer 
^ .Mowbray, and to all the family at the farm-house. 
) Mr. Gubbins, besides that he had a little vanity 
i:iipon the subject, even there, thought it a compli- 
- jnent due to the friendly farmer, \o^s&«ttfi^\!2sssi.^"v 
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the result of the contrivanoe ; and to yeriQr hi 
words by his testimony, in retnm for his loaa t 
the granary, and for his co-operation and secres] 
Mrs. Gubbins longed to see me upon the wing 
but she could not dispute her husband*s argummit 
for my visit to the Mowbrays ; and, moreover, til 
kettle did not boil, so it was impossible to deiij 
that with due expedition, the visit might still £ 

• made and finished before the tea could by bjb^ 
means be ready. Besides, the Mowbrays were one 
tomers of Cobbler Dykes ; and who knew but bot 
mending and making might be wanting, before th 
fearful voyage of the former to Van Di^uen' 
Land ; an occasion, too, which at any rate d< 
manded Dykes* affectionate farewell? Upon th 
whole, then, Mrs. Gubbins showed submission, an 
her daughter resignation ; but the former charged 
and the latter prayed, my possessor to bring m 
back, before releasing me, to the offending roc 
which had seen me a prisoner ; so that their ow 
eyes might be assured of my deliverance, and the 
ihe benediction belonging to the deed should nu 
be lost upon the rafters, nor fail to purify the spc 
that had been tainted by the sin! I could 8e< 
too, that as we left the door (Mr. Gubbins, CobUf 
Dykes, and my poor self), the wistful loofas ai 
palpitating heart of Sukey went along with n 
half fearful that thei*e might still be a deceptv 
or a disaster ; half grudging that another inst« 
should find me still in bondage. 

Away we moved, then, to Farmer Mowbray 
and, there, as before, all my story was repeat 
and my figure (with the frightful coUar, too) 
posed to every gaze ; to the farmer's ; to his wif 
to their six children's ; and to three or four ne 

ifoars, sitting or standing in the kitohen, wvd 
^oa^ come to show their regard for tVi© dep? 
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^Eimily. Here, though Mr. Gubbins* reasons were 
admitted to his excuse, all the party pitied me for 
the troubles I had undergone ; and all seemed to 
be happy that I was about to be made happy too. 
Even to the smallest of the tanned-necked and 
white-headed children I was held down, to be won- 
dered at, and to be kissed; and a lesson, in my 
behalf, and in that of my fellows, was duteously 
held forth; but, fortunately, Mr. Dykes early re- 
collected that *' Mistress " would be waiting tea, 
besides being impatient for my release; so that 
most joyfully did I find our march begun for Mr. 
€rubbins* fireside ! 

iBrought once more within the hospitable door, 
it was but a short time before my collar was cut 
4w€iy, and I was set at liberty; but while the 
BOiaBors were looking for, and while a cup of tea 
was taking, a few words reached my ears, such as 
flattered me afresh upon the score of my disco- 
rered importance in the volume of nature; and 
which, therefore, I trust the reader will pardon 
me for having the selfishness to add to my 
story. 

*' And happy shall I be," said the good and ten- 
der-hearted woman, ^* when the dear little bird is 
on his wings again ! I knew that there was some- 
Hiing wrong about the house, but I could not tell 
-^bat; and little did I think that Ephraim had 
b^n the man to cause it. Mr. Dykes, as I am a 
living woman (and I don't care whom thou tellest 
it to), and as our Mary, and as Sukey, are wit- 
Btesses of the truth of what I say, on Tuesday 
night, when, as I now find, poor Bobby was in the 
eage^ in the dark loft, at the top of the house; 
here, at this very table, I thought I heard our best 
blue and white china punch-bowl cracky while it 
stood quietly upon the pro^eoWi^l^ \^^ Vs:^ ^^'^ 
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beaufet (and nobody near it) ! And, just a 
same time, too, all my gilt-edged coffee- 
jingled upon their hooks, along the shelf in : 
of the punchbowl ! And Sukey and Mary t 
(though, poor things, they did not hear the c: 
nor the jingling, not they) that I jumped up 
moment (as who would not in my place?) 
went to the beaufet; and there were the c( 
cups as still as mice, and the pimch-bowl with< 
crack in it, and just as sound as when my dea 
grandmother gave it to me, forty years ago, i 
I was tnarried to my Ephraim !" 

** Ah ! Bridget," cried Mr. Gubbins, " thou 
live and die by those old notions that thou lean 
of thy dear grandmother, when thou used t 
by her knee, as I have often seen thee, and 
think I see thee now. But, Master Dykes, 
knowest, or thou oughtest to know, (a man ^ 
learned like thee), what is the meaning of all i 
fancies, which it is the fashion to call old won 
fancies; and all which, by the way, more or 
of them, are still alive throughout society, 
and young, and in the cottage and the pt 
too !" 

"Why, as to that, Mr. Gubbins," repHed 
bier Dykes, "thou answerest raider too boldl; 
me ; for, d*ye see, though I be a bit of an oni 
legist, and can fit a shoe and hammer a sole * 
any man, yet I don't pretend that I know e\ 
thing, as thee dost. Thee hast had books 
many a day, while I have been waxing my thr 
and though I can think while I wax, and 8< 
times sing a song ; yet, ye see, I can't read at i 
a time ; and so my learning has been negle< 
and I don't know how I should understand wh 
l>eJj0ve there are plenty of lords, and dxvV^e^ 
jadg-es, and generaisj know as little about aa tn 
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and are sometimes as ready to believe as anj 
your old women !" 

"I'll tell thee, then, Master Dykes," resnm 
Mr. Gubbins; '^and first let me say, that whi 
there are many to talk of these things only 
laugh at them, it is my mind to mention thei 
chiefly to explain them.** . 

" Go on, friend Gubbins, go on," cried Cobble 
Dykes ; *• there is no man to do it better.*' 

" Ay," interrupted Mrs. Gubbins ; " but he will 
be a cunning man indeed, if he can persuade me 
that I did not hear the punch-bowl crack when 
it did crack; or that it did not sound as if it 
cracked, because he had caught a Eobin-red-breast 
in a trap, and put it into a cage, and kept it from 
its mate, all alone in our cockloft !" 

"Good Bridget," pursued Mr. Gubbins, "be 
patient with thy husband ; and be satisfied when I 
tell thee that I think thy heart is right, eyen 
though thy learning should be wrong! Master 
Dykes," he added, "Uiere are few of these old 
women's tales which had not some foundation in 
the belief of the old world, that all created things 
felt for one another; and a kind and a pretty 
fancy it surely was 1 Now, dosn't thou see. Master 
Dykes, that here was sympathy between Dame's 
punch-bowl and coffee-cups, and the Bobin-red- 
breast ! The Bobin-red-breast was ill used, and so 
tiiie coffee-cups and punch-bowl were uneasy, and 
moreover, would have had no objection to set 
Dame a hunting about the house, till she had 
found the Bobin-red-breast, and had set him at 
liberty I Thou wilt say that this is nonsense, and 
so it is ; but it originated in the tender belief of 
iv^hich I have spoken —the love of all created things 
for each other. And is it not a grand thing to sup- 
pose one united and sympatMim^xBKCT^t^^k^^JSsN^-* 
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through all its parts, to all the Joys and all tl 
rows of everything composing it P' 

"Ay, snre," cried Cobbler Dykes, half dd 
and half awed at what he was hearing ; " and 
might be excused, mayhap, if he shed tears a 
thinking of it !" — As for me, I was amazed t 
that Mr. Gubbins* punch-bowl and coflFee-cup 
have been generous enough to sympathise 
misfortunes ; but, after all, what was it but st 
ing a little further that sympathy which I, f 
own part,, had actually found in so many h" 
and in so many feathered fellow-creatures ? 

"And observe, too," continued Mr. Gu 
" that this is the explanation of a tiiousand ' 
ings,' and similar superstitions ; such as craki 
furniture, music in the air, and endless things 
same sort. All come from the belief in a sym 
all things have for each other. It is upo 
ground that the poet, echoing the people, ha 
that 

* Murder, though it hath no tongue. 

Can yet speak with most miiaculous organ ;' 

and that, for its discovery, 

* TS'ees have- been known to speak, and stones to mov 

"I see," said Cobbler Dykes; "and I am g 
think that such queer fancies, which always s< 
strangely nonsensical to me, should have s 
kind feeling for their beginning." 

** Well," said good Mrs. Gubbins, " since yc 
so much about * sympathy,' which means, ] 
it, feeling for one another, I think you mi| 
well act on it, and set that poor dear bird fr< 
should like to know how you, or Master I 
woald like some great giant to catch you^ ann 
/^ to jronr leg Siat yon couldn't undo, \n 
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to see if you could find your way home with it ? 
If that Eobin could understand you, and could 
laugh besides, it is my opinion that he would laugh 
»t you." 

. ** Oh, father, do let him go," cried Mary ; "it is 
getting quite late, and the poor little thing will 
want to go to roost !" 

And, truly, all this talk about sympathy Jiad 
made me very sleepy. 

Mr. Gubbins laughed, and the Cobbler having 
removed my collar, I was at once set free, and 
bounded joyously into the pure evening air ; thank- 
ful for my freedom and my wings, and glad that 
Providence had made me a Eobin, and not a philo- 
sopher. 



CHAPTEE Vn. 



" Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.".— Wordsworth. 

I SHALL not talk to my indulgent reader of the 
rapture with which, at length, I found myself abso- 
lutely free ; nor of the transports aud tender wel- 
come with which my return into the thickets and 
l^ntations was greeted, by my mother, my mate, 
and my companions ! Suffice it to say, that upon 
my .first flying from Mr. Gubbins' door, almost in 
doubt but tihat I should strike my wings against 
tile insides of the wires of another decoy-cage, I 
perched upon the thick twig of an adjacent horse- 
diestnut-tree, just behind one of the few remaining 
fkns, presented by its large, but brown and shrivel- 
ling leaves. Here, I shook and pruned my feathers, 
heated, soiled, and disarranged as they were, by all 
the handling which I had suffered*^ ftjaji %^\»Jw2«tf^ 
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my head, and cleaned my bill, the latter against 
the smooth and silky bark of my supporting twig. 
This done, I felt myself refreshed, and had spirits 
to take a new and longer flight, crossing again the 
road, or village street, and embowering myself in 
the opposite gardens. But, arrived within the 
happier precincts, I was still without the courage 
to mix at once with my fellows ; or even to expose 
myself to the immediate chance of view. I sat, for 
the space of a few minutes, in the shelter of a 
mountain-ash, motionless and sQent, *^ thinking of 
nothing,'' and deadened in my feeling^. At length, 
hunch^ at my shoulders, and moving only my 
mouth, I ventured upon a meek exercise of my 
voice; hoping that my watchM mother, or my 
mate, woidd catch the sound of even so faint a cry, 
and thus arrive to witness my restoration, and to 
rejoin the broken links which should hold me to 
my species. But I listened, received no answer, 
became dumb once more, and sat dejected and in- 
active. Again, however, I called, and, this time, 
a little louder than before, and yet again received 
no answer. At this I grew disappointed, fretful^ 
and impatient ; but my irritation was of service toi 
me. It roused me to bolder efiforts, and to a deter'* 
mination to be heard. I cried again. I said, 
** Mother, I am here ; I am free ; those who caughi 
me have let me go !" No answer. ** Mother^ 
mother T I screamed out ; '* mother and mate, matcj^ 
and mother, I am herel I am here!" — "Where, 
where?" returned, at last, the honeyed voice ox 
my mother I " Here, here !" I replied ; and " Where, 
where?" was again her question. '* In this moun-* 
tain ash I** was my reply ; but while I yet answered, 
I had already spread my wings, and was flying in 
the direction of her voice ; and she, too, had bee^ 
impelled by her ears, even while eSie cried ont 
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* Where, where?" so, that we met mid-way iD the 
dr, and alighted together against the almost up- 
i^t branch of an eringo-bnui, where, at the same 
Biftant oame my mate, flying and crying, the more 
rlrongly both, the nearer she approached ns ; and 
low too, our neighbour Eed-breasts, discovering 
;he event, came also, with quick songs of pleasure. 
3lil you should have heard the mingled and 
itrangely-shifting music of the quire ; how ex- 
^ssive, how intelligent, how fond, how plainly 
iescriptiye of the story ! There was no need of 
urords, for sounds said everything ! Sounds asked 
^estions ; sounds returned replies ; sounds poured 
mt pity; sounds were full of thanks; sounds 
repressed all emotions; — soitow, commiseration, 
dy. and love ! Articulation was not wanted ; 
nniety of tone and accent is our language, and 
tBufficed. The bushes rang with our clamour! 
We Bed-breasts, as we have little relish for the 
iwciety of any other species of bird than our 
so likewise we are not, in general, very 
[able among ourselves; but a great occasion, 

ie that which I am now describing, might well 
bad to some brief departure from pur solitary 
ialnts ! 

[•.The sun, however, was by this time descending 
bW, and our suppers were not only to be eaten, 
jut even to be found. We hunted, therefore, and 
^, separately or together, as food offered itself to 
rar bills. — I, for my part, fed, but soon grew 
ileepy ; and I slept. 

With the first dawn of the morning, I was again 
cirake and hungry ; but I was one of nature's 
n>mmoners by birth, and might make prize of any- 
ihing that suited me. Worms and insects were 
(tining, like myself, so that I gave chase as the 
^me rose, and had soon breakfasted. Nothing 
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remained but to pick up the dainties that miglrl 
afterward fall in my way, and to visit my friei^^ 
and the pretty garden, at Burford Cottage ; frott 
both of which, through adverse fortune, I had 
now been absent two whole days. This morning, 
at the cottage breakfast-hour, I promised mysdl 
a renewal of the pleasures which I derived from 
tiiem, and from which I trusted never more to be 
rent asunder ! 

Sometimes springing, therefore, and sometimes 
gliding, from bush to bush, and from tree to tree, ] 
found myself, almost as soon as I pleased, in front 
of the friendly windows ; but everything was yet 
in stOlness within doors, and I amused myself for 
some time, quietly and alone, without. 

The morning was bright and warm, and the earth 
continued heated by the effect of the summer rays, 
though the sun, for a month past, had sped south* 
ward down the ecliptic. The dahlias or georgias/ 
the asters and the holyhocks continued in luxuriant 
and gorgeous bloom; there were the soft pink 
flowers of the tobacco-plant, and the heliotropes, 
with their large and small " patines of bright gold,'' 
still blooming in the borders ; and the air was stfll 
sweet with jasmin and clematis ; the stocks kepi 
their lasting spikes of blossom, and the well-pruned 
China-roses seemed resolved that even the wintei 
should look as smih'ng and as beauteous as the 
spring. With these temptations, too, the windows 
of the cottage were still as open to the floor, and 
to the velvet carpet of the grass-plot, as in the 
most beaming and most flowery of the mornings 
of July. Thus I saw and heard everything in the 
parlour, as soon as its guests appeared, but was my- 

* It is known that these flowers are variously called dahlias, 
from Dahl, a German horticulturist; and georgiaSy fron 
Georgia, in North America, their native country. 
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9elf silent under the foliage ; and if I sunk upon 
the mould, or rose again among the branches,.! 
moved so gently that nothing was struck nor shaken,, 
and that no bending or recovering spray, nor no 
fiEJling nor rustling leaf, told that I was moving, or 
had moved. 

I confess that I preserved this quietude and 
silenoe a good deal in the secret hope, that at least 
in the course of the family-breakfast that was to 
1i)egin, my ears would be soothed, and my heart 
warmed, by overhearing some expression of regret 
qv surprise, that, for two whole mornings, and two 
whole evenings, I had neither been heani nor seen. 
Kor was I long before I received the tribute for 
which I wished: "The Eobin is not come this 
ijd^ming, mamma,'* said Emily, '^any more than 
yestinday; and I ani sadly a&aid that I have 
i^r^htened him away \" 

' "Ihope not, my dear," answered Mrs. Paulett, 
M lor we are all of us pleased when he comes to us ; 
an indeed, everybody is ; for the Bed-breast is a 
general favourite. But it was early in the season 
for us to hear him, as we did on Tuesday last ; so 
t^Dtt we are hardly to expect him now, or at least, 
w/d cannot expect him every day, and must wait till 
^e weather grows colder. You know that the 
^c^iia IB a very shy bird, and, upon the whole, I am 
in hopes that he does not keep away because you 
fnghtened him." 

[:V Mamma!" said Emily, ''is everybody as fond 
of. Eobin as we are ?" 

e "I fancy so, my Emily,*' returned Mrs. Paulett ; 
'f^«d though this particular bird has some peculiar 
claims upon ourselves, which we will consider 
another time, yet, in general, the love of nature, 
and of all natural thmgs, is one of those hap^y 
ties and meeting-places that btii^^ ^ ^^ ^^-^^ 
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together ; gentle and simple, young and old 
great, the grave, the humble, and the gaj. 
recorded, for example, of Sir Thomas More, 
Lord High Chancellor of England, the zea 
adyocate of Grecian learning, that he added tc 
love of all the works of art, an unbounded love 
the works of nature. Besides his fondness 
all our native species in the animal creation, if a 
new or curious foreign beast or bird were brovg 
to London, he was sure to go to see it, and often '> 
purchase it, adding it to his collection at Chelsei 
where he had numerous specimens in natural hfa 
tory, living and dead, in which he and his faxoSt^ 
took delight, and which he exhibited to his friends 
— Henry himself, at one period, not excepted. I 
have not read, indeed, that Sir Thomas More w«t 
particularly remarked for his love of Eobin-red- 
breasts ; but I have no doubt that, at least, he diA 
not neglect such pretty birds as those, amid his 
regard for the whole natural kingdom !" 

•* But, mamma," interrupted Kichard, ** you said, 
the other day, that you would let us read, in a book 
which you would show us, the fondness of a veiy 
grave and zealous preacher — ^who died but lately — 
for the Robins, and for all sorts of little birds. 
Here is the book ; now, wiU you help us to find 
where it is that the Bobins are mentioned in it, and 
let us read what is said about them ?" '- 

With both of Bichard's requests Mrs. Faulett 
immediately complied; and the consequence waM, 
that I had the very agreeable satisfaction of hear- 
ing, not only how much the worthy gentleman in 
question used to prize us Bobins; but, also, what 
pains he used to take to please birds of my feather, 
and to see them when they were pleased; and 
espeeially to tickle their palates with the article of 
ehiese. The passage which Biohard read was con- 
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J .stained in a letter to the gentleman's grandson, and 
iTftn in such words as these: — *'You must know, 
j Adam, that I am very fond of these nice little 
J birds ; and often take crumbs of bread and scatter 
them under the windows, that they may come and 
pick them up ; and once I put a stick in the ground 
before the parlour-window, with a cross-stick on 
the top of it, just like your letter T, that you have 
been learning in your ABC, and often would I 
ilift the window and cry, * Bobby ! Bobby I' and the 
^weet Eed-breast, so soon as he could hear my 
Voice, would fly near the window, and sit on the 
^OSS-stick ; then, I left the crumbs and bits of 
jpheese, of which they are very fond, upon the ledge 
pf the window ; and when I had shut down the 
£ABh, thenB^bby would come, and eat them all up." 
_ ** There is another part of that letter, my dear 
^chard,'' said Mr. Paulett, " which I should like 
-you to read ; because in it you will find the writer 
of the same opinion as myself, concerning the 
Talue of song-birds, and of beautiM birds, among 
jDther sources of the pleasures of human life. Begin 
after, * T will give some of them to you, Adam, be- 
.canse T love you ; * " — Richard read accordingly : 
, . ** Now, my dear Adam, I much like these little 
itmids. Is it because they have very beautiful 
.^0athers, and beaks, and legs ; or because they sing 
so delightfully, run so fast, and fly so swiftly ? AU 
jito, indeed, I love ; but I love them most because 
,i% was the same good God who made them that 
Ifioade myself; and he who feeds me, feeds them also, 
•find takes care of them : and he made them beau- 
j^fiil, that you and I, and all people, might be 
pleased with their fine feathers, and sweet sing- 
ting. Now, a man who has a great deal of money, 
imay go to places where people sing for money, or 
[may] have music in the house, sucXv «*» ^wa ^*!^2t 
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Cecilia plays; but there are a great many poor 
people in the world who have scarcely money 
enough to buy bread when they are hungry, or 
clothes to keep them warm in the cold weather. 
Now, my dear, these cannot hire people to sing, 
nor can they have music in the house, like your 
mamma, yet they love music ; so, would it not be 
a pity that they should not have some also ? See, 
then, why the good God, who made you, formed 
so many fine birds, with such sweet voices, to «ng 
the sweetest songs! These are the poor mofrCi 
music ; they sing to him for nothing. Tliey do not 
even ask a crumb of bread of the poor man ; and, 
when he is going to work in the morning, they 
sing to encourage him ; and when he is returning 
home in the evening, very weary, because he has 
worked very hard, then they sing again, that he may 
be pleased, and not grieve nor fret. Now, is not 
God very good, for making these pretty little musi- 
cians, to encourage and comfort the poor labouring 
man?"* — Here Eichard finished his reading. 

'* Mamma," said, then, Emily, '* Mamma, why do 
they call a Robin * Robm ?' " 

"Clever Emily!" cried Eichard, interrupting, 
and enjoying a new triumph over liie mistakes of 
his sister: *' clever Emily! to ask why a EoIhu is 
oaUed * Eobin !* Why, if it is a * Eobin,* it ougkt 
to be called so !" 

"Ay," said Emily, "but you know, and mamma 
knows, what I mean, though you are so quick in 
finding out that I have not spoken properly ! . I 
mean, why is the bird called ' Eobin,' which you 
know, mamma, is a man's name, and not a bird's; 
I know why it is caUed a Eed-breast ; that is, be- 
cause of the red feathers upon its breast, as any- 

* Life of Adam Clarke, LL.B., ¥ .&.k. 
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body may see; but why shonld a Eed-breast be 
caUed* Robin ?'^ 

"Indeed, Emily," said Mrs. Panlett, **I am 
afraid that I cannot tell you : you must ask your 
papa. You know that your papa likes you to ask 
such questions ; for he says that there is a reason 
for everything, and especially for all words and 
names ; and l£at he thinks it very ill-informed and 
foolish, when people say, that names or words have 
no meaning, and that things are called so and so, 
only because they are so called." 

Emily lost no time in putting her question to 
her papa ; but the latter began his reply by con- 
fessing that he was not sure he could explain the 
application of the name of *' Eobin,'* though he had 
his suspicions (he subjoined) as to the real origin. 
**But first," said he, "you must remember, that it 
has been a practice, all over the world, to use fami- 
liar names for animals, either proper names or de- 
scriptive ones, in speaking either to them, or of 
them. The Swedes called the Eed-breast Tommi 
Liden; the Norwegians Peter Ros-mad (or Red- 
breast) ; and the Germans, Thomas Gierdet. As to 
descriptive names, the Arabs call a number of 
animals by the name of * fathers,' while, by this, 
they only mean, that they are of a gray colour, or 
eoloured like the heads and beards of aged or gray- 
headed men; and it is thus that you and your 
schoolfellows," said he, to Eichard, "call a certain 
large gray fly, of the gnat kind or figure, by the 
name of ' Father Longlegs ;' — ^for all the gnats are 
gray." 

" But all fathers,'' said Eichard, "have not gray 
heads nor beards ? You have none yourself, papa." 

"The term * father,' however," observed Mr. 
Faulett, "is also applied generally to aged men; 
and besides, aU fathers are old, com^x^d ^>9rfk3QL 
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boys and girls. But yon know that you also make 
the addition of ' Old Father Longlegs ;' an epitibet 
which may either imply that the insect is * old,* 
because it is a ^father;' or, that this is an 'o^ 
father,' because it is gray, while other fathers are 
young. So much, as to familiar and descriptive 
names of animals. With respect to jyroper ones (as 
Meg, or Mag, or Margery, or Margaret, for a pie^ 
or piet, and this of Eobin, for a Red-breast), there 
are many which might be mentioned ; but I think, 
that this of * Robin,' which is the French diminu- 
tive of * Robert,' has been given to the Red-breast, 
in fondness and respect, calling it o, fairy " 

^^Al fairy, papa!" cried Emily. 

" Yes, my love, a fairy ^ answered Mr. Paulett, 
*' and only in the best form of that fanciful idea ;^ 
for I need not remind you, that in all your fdk^A 
tales and tales of the genii, you always read of, 
fairies and genii both good and bad." \ 

" But, papa, why should they call a Red-breast , 
9k fairy V still pursued the inquisitive Emily. 

*^ A good fairy, because of the gentleness of the? 
manners which we witness in it ; because of its ; 
entering our houses like a little household god ; 
because of its hanging about us, in our walks, 
along the hedge-rows or in the woods, like a little ■ 
guardian spirit ; because of the softness and noise- 
lessness of its motions, and of the kindness which 
it seems to feel for us : for it receives so prettily,, , 
that we are almost as thankful as if it gave /*' . ^ 

'* 0, papa," said the now satisfied Emily ; " I shall , 
love Robin better than ever, now that I think he; ] 
is a fairy; though I know that fairies are all non-^ 
sense, and that there are no such things : but, then,.' 
it is so pretty to think and talk of them ! 

" Well, since you are so sensible a little girl, and 
are quite aware that there are no such things as 
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fairies in reality, though' you must continually hear 
of them ; I may add, that I think Gray had some 
notion (though, perhaps, but indistinctly) of this 
fairy character of the Red-breast, where, in an 
omitted verse of his famous Elegy, he says, 

* And little footsteps lightly print the ground ;' 

words which may seem to have a double allusion, 
one to the covering of the Children in the Wood 
with leaves, by the Robin-red-breasts; and the 
other to the fabled rings and dances of the fairies." 

"But why, papa," said Richard, "should a fairy 
be called Robin, or Robert ?" 

" I am not sure that I know," replied Mr. Paulett, 
** and therefore I will say nothing about that ; but 
so it is, that this name implies a fairy throughout 
Europe : not the king of the fairies, Oberon ; but 
the most active of them, sometimes called Robin 
Goodfellow, but who, under another aspect (for it 
is the same fairies who are good and bad) might 
also be called Robin BadfeUow, As Goodfellow he 
does all manner of acts of kindness, and as Bad- 
fellow, every sort of mischief." 

"Then, papa," continued Richard, "he is the 
same as Puck, in Shakspere's * Midsummer Night's 
Dream '?" 

"He is," returned Mr. Paulett; "and he is the 
French * Robert le Diable.' In the ancient history 
of Limerick, in Ireland, or so long ago as the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, there is an account 
of one Rohln Artissou, a fairy who used to sweep 
the streets before day-light, only to steal the dirt, 
and carry it away for manure, to the farm of a 
great lady in the neighbouring city ; who, by the 
way, and as the story went, used to reward and 
compel him to his work of plunder by meana ot 
offerings of peacocks' eyes, and o\k«t eiksSfikSbs^.- 
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ments ; whence, at the least, we see that Ireland 
knew what it was to have peacocks, and knew the 
value of manure for its lands, even in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, if not earlier ! While, for 
the rest, Eobln (meaning Robert the Fairy) is or 
was always the country name of any midnight 
robber or outlaw; particularly if he were very 
active, and therefore mysterious, committing vio- 
lence at several distant places within short spaces 
of time. There has been one of this sort and name, 
within a few years past, in Sweden ; and I fancy 
that it was in this character that the celebrated 
robber and outlaw, the Earl of Huntingdon, obtained 
the name of Eobin Hood. ' Bobin Hood ' having 
exactly the same meaning as ' Hobgoblin,* whicl^ 
in the opposite or bad sense, is the name of Puck 
or Goodfellow. ' Hob,* like Bob, and Robin, and 
Dobbin, is a contraction, or at least a change, for 
* Robert ;' and * goblin * (though for reasons which 
it would be too long to tell you now) means one 
that wears a hood. Now, as the meteor which iff 
sometimes called Jack o' Lantern, or Jack of thi 
Lantern, is also called Will o' the Wisp, or Will of 
or with, the Wisp; so Robin Hood, I imagine 
signifies Robert of, or with, or in, the Hood ; < 
Robin the Fairy, or Robert le Diable ; or, \ 
another term, Robert the Goblin/' 

" Thank you, papa,** said Emily ; " I shall thi 
of fairies and Robin Hood now, whenever I 
our Robin again. They are all namesakes, ; 
see. I am so glad I asked you why he was ca 
by that name !" 

" Never be ashamed or afraid to ask for ii 
raation,*' replied her papa, kindly ; ** especially 
re^rd to names, or words, which often coi 
much useful knowledge in thomselvea." 
**And I, " said Biohard, ** won't laug\i at ^c 
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more for ajsking ; but really it seemed so silly to 
ask why Bobin was called Bobin 1" 

Mrs. Paulett, here took occasion to remark, 
that the hmnillty of his sister was more encou- 
raging to them than his own quickness and con- 
tempt of others ; and Bichard listened to her with 
ingenuous shame, at his recent conceit of himself, 
and disdain of Emily." 

* * Oh, mamma !" cried Emily, at this juncture ; 
''oh! I do think I see Bobin-red-breast again, 
under the leaves of his old tree !'* And in truth I' 
certainly had let myself be seen in the course of the 
joyous movements of my head and tail, to which I 
was inspired by all the pleasant things which I had 
tieard about myself, and about Eobins in general. 
I had hopped and picked the time away, trusting 
that I should either see some crumbs, or hear of 
myself once more ; and so, as I have said, it hap- 
pened! 

"Where, where?" cried Bichard; and Emily 
pointed to the tree; but, now, I was no longer 
visible. 

" Oh ! I hope you saw him !** said Bichard. "And 
I hope so too,*' said Mrs. Paulett. So, charmed 
with the kind wishes of my friends, I sung one of 
my blithest songs, at which every face smiled, and 
in which I bade them at once good-morrow and 
farewell for the day. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

" I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth." — Wordsworth. . . 

Mb. Gubbins was sent for, the morning after his 
experiment, by Mr. taulett, to hear the result of 
the exertions which that gentleman had made to 
arrange poor Farmer Mowbray's affairs. In the 
days to which this story belongs, emigration was. 
far less conmion than it is now, and the heart of the 
Englishman clang with a strong yearning to his- 
home, and to the land of his fathers. The thought of 
leaving his hereditary fields, the old vDIage church, 
and the kind neighbours of his whole life, had 
nearly broken poor Mowbray's heart, and Mr. 
Paulett had spent time, and thought, and money, 
in endeavouring to save him from the dreaded 
necessity. 

" Well, Gubbins," cried he, as the schoolmaster 
entered the room, ** I have good news for you I My 
lawyer tells me that he has made our poor neigh- 
bour's matters all right. The claims against him 
are set aside, and I intend to lend him enough to 
go on with, till his farm shall prove more pros- 
perous." 

•* Thank God, and you. Sir," said the school- 
master, fervently ; ** I don't know when I have, 
heard news which has made my heart so glad 
before. Farmer Mowbray will be most grateful, 
for he clung to the old place, and would never have 
taken to a new country, and its ways. Tt is all 
very well, Sir, for young men to emigrate, and go^ 
and seek their foi*t uue as the priiice^ \ii^«^ \»&£^ 
are said to have done; but aged io\kB*Vi'K^^'t^\.\hife. 
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heart for it. Association takes with them the 
place of earthly hope." 

" Very true, Mr. Gubbins. Well ! now Fanner 
Mowbray may hope to dwell under the old roof- 
tree for the rest of his days. T sent for you, that 
you might be the bearer of the good news to 
him." 

"Thank you, Sir, I am sure. T take it very 
kindly of you." 

* "And how is your great friend Cobbler Dykes?" 
asked the 'Squire, kindly. "Do you still study 
nature together, as you used?" 
'' Mr. Gubbins smiled modestly, and smoothed his 
Kat. 

" When we can find leisure. Sir, we do try a few 
experiments in our humble way. Yesterday we 
ikdde, I think I may say, a very successful one." 

"Indeed! What might it be?" And Mr. Gub- 
bins replied, by giving his version of poor Eobin's 
captivity. 

The 'Squire smiled kindly as he listened. He 
was always pleased to find such tastes among the 
country people. He ^ew that the study of God's 
works will raise the mind to their Creator, and 
i^at it occupies, beneficially, the leisure too often 
Eipent in the alehouse. 

".I am glad you and your friend found so much 
satisfaction in your experiment," said he, when the 
recital closed. " And, do you know, I have felt 
double interest in your captive Eobin, as I believe 
He is a little pet of my children, and that his two 
d&ys* absence from our breakfast-table is accounted 
')r by your story. Would you oblige me by re- 
tting it to them ? They would be greatly amused 

it." 

And he rang the bell, and ordered Richaxd. ^^^ 
Einily to be sent to him. T\i<&y o\>fe^^\3ftfe««ss^- 
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mons at once, and listened with eager interest and 
groat pity for Ivobin, to Mr. Gubbins* story. 

" Well, Emily, what do you think of this exj^ 
nation of your feathered friend^s absence," asked 
her papa, when the tale was closed. 

"I am glad he did not stay away because I 
irightened him," replied the little girl ; " but why 
did you think, Mr. Gubbins, that Robin could not 
find his way home ? I thought all birds could." 

" I confess I share her sui-prise," said Mr. Piu- 
lett. *'I think you might have been sure that 
Robin could return from so short a distance as six 
miles ; for, though not a migratory birdy he is 
capable of long flights, and fear of a strange 
neighbourhood would be a powerful motiye to 
drive him to his own home. You know birds, and 
indeed all the inferior animals, are generally nor 
friendly to strangers, and will peck at, and drive 
away, intruders. It is an instinct needful for 
their preservation, which makes them thus inhos- 
pitable. The supply of food would probably fail, 
if interlopers were encouraged ; while there would 
be enough for all, if they •remained in their own 
districts. The flocks, or rather clouds of gannete^ 
8ea-pelicans, or Solan geese, which, in the summer 
season, inhabit the great insulai* rock of Ailsa in 
the Frith of Clyde, while they dwell and migrate, 
in general terms, always together, yet preserve 
inviolably a separation of communities ; arrive iu 
the spring in separate though large parties ; de]^art 
in the autumn in separate though large parties ; 
live and build upon the rock in l£e same separate 
parties, and on separate parts ; and if, by the arri- 
val of a boat, a general alarm is given to the wholo 
feathered population, they take to their wines in 
8epai*ate clouds or pai*ties : each party, as it wheels 
and screams around and above the rock, in white- 
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ness and in multitnde most like a snow-storm, 
occupies only its own district (so to call it) in the 
air, above or below its fellows, and never inter- 
mixes. The same adherence to separate dwelling- 
places is very remarkable in the dogs of Constan- 
tinople, which have no masters, and dwell entirely in 
ihe streets. As they subsist wholly on charity, or 
on what they pick up, instinct teaches them a divi- 
sion of labour ; and therefore, in the same manner 
as a well-regulated society of beggars has separate 
walks for its members, they divide the city and its 
suburbs into districts. Were a dog found in a strange 
quarter^ he would infallibly he torn to pieces by the 
resident dogs ; and so well are they aware of this, 
that no argument — not even a bone of roast-meat — 
will induce a dog to follow a person beyond his 
district; a singular and well-authenticated fact. 
A recent traveller tells us that he caressed, for ex- 
periment, one of these animals, whose post, with 
many others, was near the Meleri Khan ; he daily 
fed him, till he became fat and sleek, and carried 
his tail high, and was no longer to be recog- 
nized for his former self. With his physical, his 
moral qualities improved. He lost his currishness, 
and when his patrons approached, expressed gra- 
titude by licking their hands, &c. ; yet he would 
never follow them beyond an imaginary limity either 
way, where he would stop, wag his tail, and look 
wistfully after them till they were out of sight, and 
then return to his post. Once only the traveller 
saw him overstep his limit ; he was very hungry, 
and he was alluring him with tempting food ; but 
he had not exceeded twenty yards when he recollected 
himself, and ran hastily back. I conclude, therefore, 
that your Robin was too unsafe, even from his own 
species, while in a strange district, not to make all 
the haste home that he possibly cowY^^r 
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" Poor little fellow !" said Richard ; " he must 
have been terribly frightened with his collar, and 
with being caged, and carried about so ! I wondei 
he ever came back to us. If I had been so caught, 
I should have kept out of the way of human beingt 
for ever afterwards." 

*' But Eobin knows his friends from his foes T 
cried Emily, joyfully; "he knows tt;e won't ti^ 
experiments on him ; though I slwuld have liked t< 
hold the dear little fellow in my hand, as Mr 
Gubbins did." 

"Yes; mamma says," added Richard, **thai 
animals soon know who is kind to them, and tha 
they look to human beings for help in their littlii 
troubles. I wish I could be of use to Robin !** 

" You will be, when worms are scarce," said Mr 
Paulett, laughing. "And he will be very gratefu 
and affectionate in return. The sovereignty givei 
to man in Paradise over the animals is even no¥ 
the heritage of {he kind and compassionate. Then 
still look to man for help, unless his cruelty dis 
solves their allegiance, and disappoints their de 
pendence. I will tell you a pretty story to illus 
trate this truth. 

" A seaman belonging to the wood-party of j 
ship upon the coast of Africa, had straggled wit! 
his companions, and was using his axe freely in th< 
woods, when a large lioness approached him, fae 
to face. The man, for the nrot moments, gav 
himself up for lost ; but, very soon perceived tha 
the manner and expression of countenance of t]i< 
lioness were mild, and even mournful, and that h< 
had no danger to apprehend from her. She looke< 
at him, and then behind her, and upward into tlK 
trees ; and went a few steps from him, upon th< 
path by which she came ; and tiien returned, an< 
then went again ; and acted, in short, much as \ 
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dog would act, that wished you to follow him. The 
Beaman yielded to her obvious desire, and she led 
him some little distance, till, near the foot of a tall 
tree, she stopped, and looked up, with plaintive 
cries, into its branches. The seaman, directed by 
her eyes and gestures, looked upward also, and 
soon discovered, at a considerable height, an ape 
dandling a cub lion which he had carried there for 
his amusement. Of course the petition of the 
lioness was then easily understood. She could not 
climb the tree, for, in this respect the lion differs 
entirely from the cat tribe ; and she asked the man 
to restore her young as well as she could express 
her wants. The sailor knew that it would be of 
no use for him to climb after the ape, as it would 
infallibly be too swift for him, and would besides 
enjoy the frolic of jumping from tree to tree, and 
from branch to branch, wilJh its plaything ; so he 
went to work with his axe, and slowly felled the 
tree, the lioness standing by his side with patient 
faith in the help of her singular ally. Down at 
last came tree, ape, and cub. The enraged mother 
flew on the robber, choked him, and then, seizing 
her cub, walked away, evidently delighted with 
the assistance so bravely and kindly rendered to 
her." 

*' What a pretty story, papa !" said Emily. **After 
hearing that, one quite believes Androcles and the 
Kon. But what a wonderful thing it was that the 
lioness should have thought the sailor could help 
her!" 

" She saw him felling trees, and I believe animals 

I are very observant, and have far greater reasoning 

'powers than we give them credit for possessing; 

•and, also, that they are quite aware of the intellec- 

\ toal superiority of man." 

/'Well, that is certainly txue;' o\»^TS'i^^^^ 
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Gubbins/' as I could show, if it would amuse Miss 
to Lear something that happened to myself/' 

" Oh, yes ! please tell us, Mr. Gubbins," cried the 
children. " We do so like stories about animals 1" 

"Well, Miss," began Mr. Gubbins, "a short 
time since, I was riding over a common, at some 
distance from any house, when a pig, which, in the 
course of feeding, had so twisted the triangular 
yoke upon his neck, that the narrow portion of it 
pinched his throat, and threatened him with suffo* 
cation, no sooner saw me, than he came as near as 
to the fore feet of my horse, foaming at the mouth, 
and struggling to overcome his difficulty. That 
he believed in the power of a man to assist him was 
evident ; but he had also his fears of that human 
power, as possibly more dangerous to his throat 
than all the pressure of his inverted yoke ; so that 
whenever I leJighted from my horse with the 
design of helping him he ran away, and yet, as 
soon as I was again seated, he returned, continuing 
to travel with me, close to the horse's fore feet, or 
as near to my own person as he was able; his 
mouth still foaming and his efforts to escape suffo- 
cation still prolong. In the end, seeing a farm- 
house a little upon one side of my road, I pulled 
my bridle that way, the pig still accompanying me ; 
till, reaching the yard-gate, I called to some of the 
people, and apprized them of the pig's presence 
and misfortune, as my best means of promoting 
his relief." 

" You had doubtless a fair example, here, of the 
disposition of animals to apply for human aid," 
said Mr. Faulett ; " a disposition which is checked 
only by their opposing fears." 

"I had another example," resumed the school- 
master, " £?ii7j a few evenings siiice. lii tVi'ei \wook 
which runs before my dwefiing, lour ^\wiW«> «av^ ^ 
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drake, the property of my neighbour, are aocuft- 
tomed to swim. Heavy rains had swelled the 
brook, which was still rising ; and across it, near 
to my door, is a low arching of brick, which causes 
it to pass, for some dozen feet or so, as through a 
tunnel. Upon the evening to which I allude, just 
as the light was departing, I heard the drake 
squall in a most vehement manner, and in tones 
80 far perfectly intelligible, that I made this pro- 
found observation in reference to them : * There 
is this only difference between the drake and me. 
He is perplexed, but he knows what it is about ; 
and I know, from his voice, that he is perplexed, 
but am perplexed as to the cause.' For the little 
else that I thought about it, it seemed to me pro- 
bable, that he and his ducks wanted to get home 
to bed, and that the yard-door had not been opened 
so early as usual to let them in ; for, that he was 
addressing himself, and that vehemently, to human 
creatures, and not to ducks, was plainly to be 
understood. But the noise ceased, and, for an 
hour or two, I forgot it ; but, upon inquiry next 
day, I received this full confirmation of the main 
notion I had formed. The drake had really been 
calling for human aid, but upon an affair more, 
urgent than I had imagined. From the rapid 
rising of the brook, one of the ducks had been 
surprised imder the archway that I have mentioned, 
in such a manner that she could by no means get 
out, and that neither the drake nor the other ducks 
could help her; and it was in this extremity, and 
as the next natural resource, that the drake had 
called so violently for human help ; which help had 
been given, and the duck saved !* 

" All these stories^ said Mr. Paulett, "have the 
advantage of showing us, more and more, how 
nearly animals, accordmg to tlvoivi tsv^^xl^ «s!L^«*3a»*- 
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tions, observe, and act, and reason like ourselves ; 
and, as to their looking for aid, either to man or. 
to theii' fellows when the occasion surpasses their 
own powers, I remember a recent instance of the 
latter kind, which we may as well add to our pre- 
sent store of examples. A ewe and her lamb were 
browsing, last autumn, among some bramble-bushes ; '.. 
into the long and prickly and interlacing branches 
of one of which the lamb at length penetrated so 
far, that, his wool being caught, and his legs more 
and more fettered at evety motion, he was wholly 
unable to get back again. Making, then, his com- 
plaints to his mother, she, upon her part, tried, in 
vain, for a considerable portion of time, to deliver i 
from the pertinacious branches her poor bleating 
lamb. But, wearied at last, and whoUy despairing 
of her means, she suddenly ceased to make any . 
effort ; and, almost as suddenly, ran away across 
the common, and went completely out of sight ; 
leaving, as I was ignorant enough to think, the 
lambkin to his hapless fate. While I was musing, 
upon so extraordinary, and, as it seemed to me, so 
imnatural a proceeding, the ewe re-appeared, and 
with her the ram, both hastening over the common 
at a rapid pace. She had been to fetch him ; and 
she had employed some means or other, in her pos- 
session, to make him acquainted with the nature . 
of the misfortune of herself and lamb. Both came 
galloping to the bramble-bush, which they had no , 
sooner reached than the ram, applying the vigour i 
of his legs and horns, tore away the branches, one 
after the other, till the lamb became free, and was ; 
able to leave the spot with his father and mother, 
bounding and bleating gaily as he went !" 

** And animals will help men when they can, in 
return," s^id Richard , referring \o Wie> v^rev^^^'s^,. 
stories. *'Om dear old Nelson pnWc^ ^Afia.^ oxs^."' 
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of the pond when she fell in, a long time ago. And 
everybody knows the story of Sir Harry Lee's dog 
that saved him from the robber; and all about 
those good St. Bernard dogs." 

" Yes," said Mr. Paulett. " We have countless 
stories of the fidelity of the dog, and of the good 
intentions and goodwlU of animals inferior in in- 
tellect. I know a lady who has a tame and very 
intelligent canary bird. One severe winter day, 
the window at which his cage hung was left; open 
and a starving Robin flew in on the wires. Unlike 
the wild birds, Dicky, who had never known want, 
welcomed his guest very kindly. He actually fed 
him with his own seed, putting it to the bars to 
him, and seemed quite delighted at thus exercising 
his benevolence." 

**The dear, kind, little thing!" said Emily, 
" Was the Robin pleased ?" 

**0f course ! He returned daily for some time, 
and Dicky was distressed if the window was not 
opened to admit him. I have seen the same bird 
put a seed on the lip of a lady, of whom he was 
very fond. He used to be allowed to come out on 
the breakfast-table, and would try to feed his 
shadow which he saw in the silver milk-jug with 
one of the crumbs thrown to himself. He knew 
everybody in the house individually, and remem- 
bered them after a lengthened absence." 

Mr. Gubbins now rose to go. He was impatient 
to carry the joyful tidings (to hear which he had 
been sent for by Mr. Paulett) to Farmer Mowbray, 
and his honest heart rather reproached him for 
having so long delayed doing his office of herald 
of good news. But the conversation in which he 
had been engaged had a peculiar attraction for him. 

Emily and Richard, as they smilingly bade him 
good-bye, begged that he would i\ft\. \?ci «ss:^ \s:k^'^^ 
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experiments on poor Bobin, and the good-natu 
schoolmaster promised to respect their pet, a 
also, to take them with him some day to view 1 
curiosities of Cobbler Dykes* cottage. He, th 
hurried away to the Farmer's. 

Farmer Mowbray heard the good news w 
honest joy and reverential gratitude. He embnu 
his weeping wife and hugged his wondering d 
dren, and again and again shook the hand of 
kind, sympathising neighbour. 

" I shall sleep in the old churchyard after a] 
he said, brushing his eyes with the back of 
hand, ** and shall smoke my pipe, when I amasaf 
as poor father was, under the same old wahurt-tn 
Well, well ! I never knew how dear every hed 
row was to me till I was nigh losing them for evi 
We don't value our blessings as we ought, Ufas 
Gubbins, and that's certain ; I am a grateftd h 
now to the end of my days, and shiJl pray € 
bless 'Squire Faulett and his family, and you, : 
kind neighbour, every night and morning to ; 
Ufe's end !" 

A perfect chorus of delight followed these wor 
and in the midst of it, the delicious cadence o 
Eobin's song stole on the ear. 

" Ah 1 poor Eobin !" cried the Farmer, " I thou| 
at one time never to hear thy pretty song again, 

'' He sings as if he knew how glad we all ai 
cried the farmer's eldest son. 

And so in truth he did. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

** The warbled complaint of the suffering grove." — SONG. 

The season, though not oold, was now ccHisiderably 
adyanced. The trees were bare, and the waters 
swollen. There was much wind and rain ; but, in 
the fields, the daises were still blooming ; and in the 
gardens, though the dahlias had long since been 
cut down, and consigned, even in their endur- 
ing bloom, to the fate of all the gardener's sweep- 
ings, they were succeeded by chrysanthemums, 
pink, yellow, white, and orange ; and along with 
these were still flowering the China-roses and the 
three-coloured and inodorous violet, or little com- 
mon liearts'-ease. At intenrals the skies were 
dark and heavy ; but at other intervals bright and 
gay ; and though, now, both myself and my mate 
were glad to pass more of our time within the 
palings of the YiHeLge gardens, and especially within 
the enclosures of Burford Cottage; yet there I 
mingled cheerfully my songs, at noon, and night, 
and morning, with those of the wren, and with the 
twitter of the tit or twit-mouse. One only day 
the calm of our lives was interrupted by a moment 
of terror, not proceeding, indeed, from the hand of 
man, but at least as overwhelming as any that men 
could have occasioned us ! 

In the woods, we had to fear the weazles and 
polecats, those creeping, sly, but fierce and san- 
guinary hunters, whose leap is capture, and whose 
bite and suction death; but in the ^a*dens, and 
upon the commons, sometimes, though more rarely, 
the hovering hawk, or the keen gliding glead or 
kite, filled us with the deadliest alarms, and some- 
times snatched away, before otlt «^fe%., >^^ \s^«a!«^. 
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and toowoll, Mary and Mrs. and Mr. Gnbbins, 
within whose own garden I have fallen by traitorons 
hands, a victim to the contempt of all yoiir pre- 
cepts, cares, and anxious prohibitions !*' 

I snonld, perhaps, have added more to this long 
and deep lament, but that at the moment my ears 
caught the sonnds of distant, but always approach- 
ing footsteps. They belonged but to a single pair 
of feet ; and I thought I co\ild distinguish, that, as 
they were not those of youth, so, also, they were 
not the stealthy ones of him who fears either 
discovery or reproof: as for me, miserable and 
overwhelming as was my condition in the trap, I 
knew not whetlior to rejoice in the thought of a 
flpeedy deliverance from it, or to faint at the con- 
templation of the misery that was to follow. The' 
foot drew nearer and more near ; the path received 
them heavier and more heavy ; I heard the breath- 
ing of the fearM one that was moving toward me ; 
the feet came close to the trap ; the nearer sound 
of the breathing told me ^at my betrayer was 
stooping down to it ; the upper brick was partly 
lifted ; the light of heaven was partially admitted • 
to me ; I prepared to fly, to spring, to struggle, to 
escape to the woods and fields ; but a large, strong 
hand encompassed my body, despised the bitings 
of my bill, compressed my wings, and held my 
feet ; so that yielding, or rather powerless in limb, 
panting, breathless, but still unsubdued in spirit ; 
Iwas lifted, motionless, from the ground, to behold 
myself in the hand of— the venerable schoolmaster, 
Ephraim Gubbins ! 

New hopes, new doubts, new conftision, new pe^ 

plexity! Was Mr. Gubbins, this time, my old 

friend, or my new foe ? His right hand restrained 

me; Jt enclosed me : he did not let me ily \ he did 

^otlanncb me into the sweet evening aVr \ '5^t\ift 
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painted and most tuneful of our neighbours ; ex- 
tinguishing, in an instant, the light of its beauty, 
and the music of its song! To-day, it was our 
own turn to be threatened with the beak of a bird 
of prey ; for a hovering hawk, with his piercing 
eye, had marked us from above, as we were pick- 
ing and flitting here and there across the lawn ; 
and, after poising for some moments in the air, he 
suddenly dropped, as it were like a stone, with 
an aim taken to an hair's-breadth, and directed 
against my beloved and olive-coloured mate ! 

What, then, could have saved my mate, and hoW 
could she have escaped the descent of the hawk, 
itself a living arrow, feathered at once in wings 
and tail, barbed with a sure and penetrating beak, 
directed through all its flight by an unerring eye, 
and winged by the force of a ravening will, and 
weight of bone and muscle; what, but the happy 
misdirection of Emily's battledore, which, handled 
at some distance, but which yet, by means of a 
strong but unskilful blow, suddenly drove the 
shuttlecock, which she and her brother were beat- 
ing to and fro in the air, almost to where we were 
feeding; though, a moment before, we had not 
believed any one near us! The white feathers of; 
the shuttlecock danced like lightning in our eyes, ' 
and we fled from the spot; the one this way, and 
the other that. Moment of horror and dismay f- 
but still an event that saved and not destroyed ufl. 
The danger, however, was not yet at an end. 

The hawk himself had been somewhat discon- 
certed by the curve, described by the white shuttle- " 
cock, but still more by the direction in which it' 
had driven my mate, so as wholly to defeat his aim. 
Wheeling, however, more quick than thought, and - 
piercing the ^oo-jielding air, he followed my poor ^ 
iQate with a ^w^iftness which, fix^tioT on^ xtvotasis^v 
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and then another, seemed to forbid all expectation 
of escape ! Scared myself beyond description, and 
the whole occurrence hardly occupying an instant 
of time, I should have been ignorant, while it 
lasted, of the peril of my beloved ; but that by 
one faint and gasping scream, which she uttered 
as she flew, I was made to know her danger 
by the sound of her voice, and to feel the misery 
of our misfortune I But, the next moment she 
had flown into the close though naked branches 
of a lilac-bush, which gave no passage to the 
hawk's out-stretched wings, even though he turned 
them obliquely, as, at the first, he seemed resolved 
to follow her ; and she, after two or three times 
experiencing the shelter of the coverts, and as often 
becoming exposed again in the open spaces, at length 
flew breathless through some open rails, and into 
the adjoining plantation; upon which the hawk 
gave up the pursuit, and flew into Hjne sky ! All 
was, to me, still confused and doubtful. Had he 
carried my mate with him in his beak? I had 
reason to believe, indeed, that he had not ; for, in 
that case, his flight would probably have been 
only to some neighbouring tree, where, upon the 
first branch that offered, he would have devoured 
her I A minute after, my best hopes were satis- 
fied, and all my fears dispelled, when, from beyond 
the narrow railing, I heard her weak but reassur- 
ing voice ! I joined her on the instant ; and we 
sat for some time upon the slender and secluded 
twigs, leaving nature to recompose our spirits, and 
to still the boisterous throbbings of our hearts! 
And nature did its office : we grew calm, and re- 
covered our vivacity ;. though without so far for- 
getting our peril as not to live and move with 
more caution and circumspection (not to say 
timidity) than at any time before I 
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But tho season of GhriBtmas was now approadh 
ing ; and with it, if mirth became more frequent at 
Buiford Cottage, tranqTiillity Buffered mjproTpix- 
tion. Miss Wainflcot, the niece of Mm l^uleHi 
had come to spend the holidays, and added nuuk 
to tho enjoyments of the family, particularly thoie 
of her aunt and little Emily. Through her talent 
cheerfulness, and sweetness of disposition, tin 
house wa8 now enlivened with suocessiye hours of 
singing, dancing, reading, and drawing, and the 
pei?ormiuice of many amiable actions and estioMUe 
duties ; in the recollection of the former of whidi 
I cannot omit to mention the kindness habitm^ 
manifested by Miss Wainfleet, both in words and 
deeds, toward Hobin-red-breast and his mate ! 

The weather was still generally fine eijiough to 
allow every one to appear in the garden and plan- 
tation, and to enjoy walks and drives abroad ; so 
that I had each in frequent view, and could often 
listen to their pleasing conversation. At other 
times, during at least the early parts of the day, 
the mild temperature of the south-westerly winds, 
and tho soft gilding of even a December's sun, en- 
couraged the opening of at least one window of the 
apartment in which the family sat ; and thus, from 
the adjacent clump of trees and shrubs, I continued 
to hear both the prattle of the children and the 
discourse, either grave or cheerful, of those of 
riper years. As usual, too, the sound of my song 
brought back the thoughts of the company to me 
and my species ; and, whenever anything was said 
upon either of those subjects, the reader may be 
sure that I did not lose a syllable, at least with my 
own consent. As to that which I am more imme- 
diately about to mention, however, it afforded me 
more pain than pleasure ; for I was rather sorry to 
find that anybody knew so much as, from Miss 
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fl Wainfleet's account it was plain they did, concem- 

jr lug Eed-breasts' nests and hiding-places ! 

i: One nioqiing, when my song, and the talk "it 

i Occasioned, had reminded Miss Wainfleet of a little 

poem she had lately copied into her Scrap-book, 

and when she had vainly attempted to repeat a 

part of it to her yonng friends irom memory, she 

fetched, at length, the book itself, and read the 

'whole to her audience ; but observing, that it was 

by no means new, and that she was chiefly led to 

produce it by its title being appropriate to the case 

of their present songster. It was a poem, * On the 

8inging of a Bed-breast late in Autumn :*' 

" Dear harmless bird I that still, with sprightly lay, 
Dost chase sad silence from the drooping grove, 
And cheer my lonely walk at close of day, 
As pensive through the rastling copse I rove. 

Long since, the sportive songsters of the spiing 

Have ceased their strains, and trembling now deplore 

The approach of winter, or with active wing 
Speed their swift flight to seek some milder shore. 

But thou, contented, still delighVst to live 
Within thy native clime, still pour thy fiong. 

Though winter frown, from morn to latest eve. 
And spring's gay music through the year prolong. 

Dear harmless bird ! how bright in thee displayed. 
Friendship unbiassed and sincere we view ; 

Which still, when wealth and short-lived honours hde, 
'Mid Fortune's chilling frowns continues true !'* 

The reading of this little poem in compliment to 
my species (I could hot take it as peculiarly ad- 
dressed to myself) was only a signal for the recol- 
lection and reading of more, till the list almost as 
much surprised as flattered me ; showing, as it did, 
a new page in our history, or painting, in still 
stronger colours than I had before e^^ii V^^ ^^o^ 
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warm and tender interest which such numbers of 
the human race (including those distinguished for 
sentiment and genius) have taken in the charms 
and ways of little birds so humble as ourselves ! 
Eichard, Emily, Mr. and Mrs. Paulett, could each, 
either from memory, or by bringing forward great 
or little books, add something to this store ; and 
now, for the first time, I began to admire the songs 
of men and women, nearly as warmly as they 
admire ours! In one particular, above all, they 
reflected as much honour upon the singers as they 
imparted pleasure to my bosom, and might have 
been Ihe songs of angels, rather than of men, or 
even of birds ; for all were songs of mercy ; all 
spoke of tenderness and love, directing, as they 
likewise did, that virtue, and that emotion, to the 
regard and welfare of us Robin-red-breasts ! 

In the course, however, of these readings and 
recitals, it chanced, that in not one of the best, but 
one beginning with this promising line — 

** Hark at the little Robin's double notej" 

the poet had ventured upon a stanza descriptive of 
R^-breast's nest : 

'* And, mark I when Spring enamels the bright scene 
With boundless carpet of enlivening green ; 
When flowers, eye-pleasing, rear their showy heads, [ 
And odoriferous scents through ether spreads ; 
Then does the Robin build in neighbouring tree. 
And cheerful breeds a helpless progeny." ) • 
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But Bichard interrupted the reading of the poevi, 
to observe, that he had never been able, till then, to 
hear where the Eed-breasts built their nests ! 

"Ah, Richard," said Miss Wainfleet, ** and, ©¥f>fi 
now, you have heard that which is not true 1 Yaw 
must not believe everything which you hear read 
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out of a book, but often wait till you seo whether 
or not some other book, or other authority, does not 
contradict it ; and if this latter case should happep, 
then you must inquire still further, and find out 
which of the two stories may be trusted ! As to 
poetry, it ought to be the depository of truth upon 
all subjects, for it is the proper voice of learning 
and philosophy, as well as of sentiment and imagi- 
nation ; but poets, like other writers, are sometimes 
deficient in knowledge, and the present is one of 
the examples. T find, from writings of more par- 
ticularity and credit upon such a subject, that the 
!Red-breast, no more than the lark, ever builds in 
trees, but always upon or near the ground." 

"Oh, tell me," said a playmate visitor, "how to 
find a Bed-breast's nest upon the ground ; for that 
would be so much easier than to cHmb a tree T* 

"I have no wish," said Miss Wainfleet, "to 
enable you to find one ; and, fortunately, these birds 
themselves take so much pains to conceal the spot, 
and to prevent your suspecting their retreat, were 
you ever so near to it, that I can tell you all I know 
about it, and yet be free from any fear of leading 
you to the discovery. The Eed-breasts somewhat 
vary the situation of their nests, according to the 
opportunities of concealment which particular 
places afibrd to them; but, in England, they 
usually baild by the roots of trees, in some snug 
situation near the ground; or else in the crevice 
of some mossy bank, or at the foot of a hawthorn 
in hedge-rows, or in a tuft of strong grass, or where 
they can hide beneath the covert of the closest 
woods." 

" But," said Emily, " I think that nests about 
the roots of trees, or in the crevices of banks, or in 
tuffcs of grass, must be very easy to find out?" 
' "Not so, my dear,'* replied Miss Wainfleet; 
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'^because, besides their other precautions, these 
little birds have many ingenious ways of contriying 
the path to their nest to be so obscure, and to have 
so little the appearance of what it really is, that 
they commonly deceive all strangers, and even 
nothing but an extreme mischance is likely to dis- 
cover it. 

" The pretty creatures !** said Emily, ** I shall no^t 
love them more than ever, from thinking of tiieiif 
ingenuity and careftilness ! But pray tell us what 
they do ?" 

" Where the situation,^' answered Miss Wainfiaet, 
'Ms less naturally secure than usual, they often 
cover both the nest and a long winding entrance^ 
to it with leaves ; so that the whole seems an* 
accidental little heap, under which they find their 
way through an opening too small to be taken 
notice of by any but themselves !'* 

** Is it possible?" cried Mrs. Paulett, in admiratioa.i 
" Are these birds to be thus added to the number of 
those ingenious contrivers and mechanics with whi^< 
animated nature so extensively abounds?" 

**It is said so, I assure you," replied Miss Wain-' 
fleet ; who was about to continue in her own wayj 
but yet yielded to the impatience of Emily, Vfha 
be^ed to know of what material the nest was made V 

** Of dried leaves, my dearest Emily,** answered: 
Miss Wainfleet, " for its outermost shell ; but, wittv-^ 
in this, of moss and the hair of cattle ; and lastly.' 
of feathers plucked from the breasts of the paretti' 
birds themselves." ■' 

" And how many eggs are there in a nest," 60^^ 
manded the birds'-nestmg neighbour ; " and what' 
are their marks and colours ?" 

''Tbe eggs/' said Miss Wamfleet, " are said to b^^ 
commonly from five to seven*, bo t\ia.\. ^<a "Sjei-^ 
breast has a, lB.rge brood, for bo BmolV a \Ai^% «sA' 
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they are of a gray or dullish-white colour, with 
reddish Btreaks." 

" It is plain, then,*' said Mrs. Panlett, recurring 
to what had been said about,the coverings of leaves, 
*' that the Bed-breast has the habit of making these 
coverings ; and it is in this manner that may have 
originated the general tradition of their burial of 
the dead beneaSi a pall of leaves, upon which the 
famous and tender incident in the ballad of the 
'Babes in the Wood ' appears.to have been founded ?" 

" Yes,'* said Mr. Paulett ; " and it would not sur- 
prise me, if, besides covering their nests with leaves, 
it is really their habit to cover in the same manner 
the dead bodies of their species, if such, in some 
few instances, should fall in their way. It has 
lately been discovered, that the common mouse 
actoaUy buries its dead !** 

"Pray tell us of this discovery," said Miss Wain- 
fleet. 

. " The story,** said Mr. Paulett, " wiU display the 
ingenuity of mice under more views than one. It 
lately happened, in a warehouse, at one of our cus- 
tom-houses, that a bag of com was sought to be 
deposited in such a manner as to be safe from rats 
and mice ; and, for this purpose, it was hung upon 
the beam of a pair of scales, which beam itself de- 
pended from the middle of the ceiling. After a time 
the bag was to be removed ; and it was then found, 
very contrary to the expectations of those who, as 
they thought, had hit upon so infallible a contriv- 
ance, that a swarm of mice had not only found 
their way into it, to feed upon its nourishing con- 
tents, but even to establish their abode I A general 
rout and slaughter was the immediate consequence. 
The bag was removed; and some ol tVife \ck^^ 
estoaped, but many werQ killed, aiid\el\) ^^sisA^i^^"^ 
the jaoor. Witbm a few hours aftervJOt^^^iJ^^ ^«c^- 
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houseman returned, proposing to himself to sweep 
away the dead mice. To his surprise, however, not 
a single mouse remained; and he found himself 
oblig^ to account, in the best manner that he could, 
for the clearance that had been made. A day or 
two now elapsed, at the end of which it became 
necessary to make another removal near at hand, 
and this last was of a pile of reams of paper ; but, 
in so doing, the bodies of the dead mice were found 
in small spaces between the reams ; each body care- 
fully—or, as some would say, decently — covered, 
with small pieces of paper, nibbled from the 
reams !" 

" Well ! * cried Miss Wainfleet, " who could have 
believed so much V* 

" If we reflect for a moment," returned Mr. 
Paulett, " upon some of the many other practices, 
of all, or of partictdar species of animals, I think 
that there will remain nothing to amaze us in the 
discovery that mice practise the burial of their 
dead. The brown-beetle buries birds, and even 
moles ; and places its young under the bodies for 
warmth and food. This accounts, doubtless, for 
our so seldom seeing the dead body of a bird lying 
iibout: the little sextons in brown and black re- 
move them. Ants also remove and carry off their 
dead, if they do not bury them. I must make one 
more remark," added Mr. Paulett, *' and it is thiS': 
that it affords an interesting topic of research, to 
trace to how very wide an extent all the practiced 
or usages, and all the arts and contrivances and i^ 
ventions, at any time resorted to or devised ooilet^ 
tively among mankind, exist and have previotisfy 
existed, though but scattered here and there, among 
the various -species of inferior animals !** 

^^ I know, " Bfdd Miss Wainfteet, ''^ t\v«b\. xckSCK^ <!ftt- 
BiapJes have been mentioned ; ^as, oi\>\nV<^Ti<g^'<«r«i!^'^- 
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ing, sailing, and such arts ; and that mankind have 
been said to be indebted for the same to the force 
of imitation?'' 

^*I do not believe," said Mr. Paolett, "in our 
dependance npon imitation in these cases. I think 
that men, through their various necessities and 
WiBhes, and through their comprehensive reason, 
^ave been the inventors, for themselves, of the 
tome things with which the inferior animals have 
h&en able to supply their limited necessities respec- 
tively. It is marvellous, in the meantime, to see, 
how, day by day, we discover that ahnost every 
work of human art has been anticipated in nature, 
either animate or inanimate !" 

" Make us understand this the better, my dear," 
said Mrs. Paulett, '*by giving us an instance, and 
a new one ; for we have heard again and again of 
the arts and ways of the nautilus, the bee, the 
wasp, the ant, and a hundred more." 
: * * I may mention, then," said Mr. Paulett, " a late 
aoeount of the most striking description, belonging 
to a wateivinsect, observed at the head of a little 
atream which falls down the side of a mountain in 
Iireland ; and displaying, in the water, the entire 
contrivance of one of our balloons or parachutes, 
intended for the air. This insect provides for 
itself, in its worm or caterpillar state, a coveiv 
ing or dwelling similar in principle to that of 
the membrane in which the chrysalis of the silk- 
Monn is lodged benealii a ball of silk ; but with the 
^Ufiference, that, instead of having, like the latter, 
BO opening whatever, it has a small opening to the 
water, upon the undermost side, as a parachute has 
■§, large one to the air, though for a wholly different 
purpose. The paper membrane, ot b^-^^x^ ^w^^ 
exactly like a Florence oil-^a&k, ox V^Ct^ ^'k^ ^ 
jsboriier neck; is composed oi & ^<^c».\fe, q^-^k^^ 
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and cream- white skin; and is aboat two inches 
in length, and one in diameter. It is suspended, 
mouth downward, in the current of the water, by 
means of a most perfect silken network, of a gray 
colour ; which is thrown over it exactly as the net- 
work over a balloon, but of which the lower cords 
or lines, three or four in number, and about an inch 
in length, instead of being drawn together at the 
bottom, to hold a car, or other single weight, are 
each attached by the insect to as many little stones, 
by way of anchors I The balloon, in this maimer 
(itself containing only the insect and air), is held 
eflfectually buoyant, at a safe distance from the 
bottom of the stream. If it were in still water, it 
would float upright ; but, in the running stream^ ft 
is kept dancing in an inclined direction ; and this, 
in the instance observed,* was at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees, and about two inches below th^e 
surface. The current, in driving the closed anif 
globular head of the bag in its own direction, and' 
in thus giving to the whole bag a slanting position; 
causes the mouth or lower extremity of this balloon, 
or parachute, or flask, to stand invitingly open t6 
whatever minute objects come down the stream; 
and, within this floating or diving bell (for it has 
the principle of the diving-bell, as well as of thei 
balloon), sits the caterpillar, concealed like a sfM^i' 
at the head of his web ; and ready, like that Ikii^ 
insect, to devour the prey which comes within his 
reach ! But as this water-caterpillar, in the artidl^ 
of food and other things, has higher wants than ti 
chrysalis or grub, so he has higher capabilities, attid 
more power over his paper bag. Staying withih-itj^ 
he can compress it, so as to exclude the air' 6t 

' ■- ti 
* Ai Gmmley'a Well, by R. Williams, Juw., )£.«v.^ «it V^mtii:^ 
coiidra. • vV 
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)yer else he chooses to reject, or let it open, 
ake its full balk and form; or, at his own 
ire also, he can leave the bag, and retnm to it 
. If the bag be taken out of the water, the 
)illar comes quickly from its inside, and shows 
to be of about an inch in length, a dark-brown 
r, and a soft smooth skin; its head large, 
ed, and divided into two lobes, and moved 
a strong appearance of voracity. The par- 
r balloon, and its inhabitant, the examination 
ildi supplies me this description, was foimd, 
nine or ten others, arranged or moored like 
my fishing-boats (another similitude 1) across 
Ach of the inain stream, and beneath the 
ir of an overhanging stone (other resemblances 
nan wisdom !) which seemed to break the force 
I water that brought to them their prey ; thus 
3e diminishing their danger of being carried 
their moorings, and detaining the objects of 
research for better chance of capture ! If the 
»n is touched in the stream, the caterpillar 
jrs its emotion by sjyitting, or by sudden jets 
the mouth." 

3 company, when Mr.Paulett had thus fijiished, 
unanimously of opinion, that few examples of 
owers, contrivances, and sagacity of the in- 
animal creation could be adduced to surpass 
irhich had appeared in this account of a water- 
pillar; and Mr. Paulett observed, that such 
ledge as this was attractive and useful for 
QS of all ages, and he was particularly pleased 
it feu in tihe way of children: "No other," 
[le, " affords them as much delight ; and, at 
word, it teaches them both to admire creation 
for its works, and to feel that Y^%^vi\, ^^^-t NJvss 
ires, upon which is to \)e ioun^^i %^ ^»x^^ ^ 
of their due esteem, and oi WvcVc CiorassAKt^^ 
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treatment. *^ AdmiratioQ/' he continned, '^is the 
source of love, and love of tenderness ; and it is 
only as we admire and respect the animal world 
that we shall ever be merciftil to it 1" 



CHAPTER X. 

** Now, shepherds, to your helpless charge be kind ! 
BaflSe the raging year, and fill their pens 
With food at will : lodge them below the storm. 
And watch than strict. 

^The labourer ox 

Stands covered o'er with snow, and now demands 
The fruit of all his toil." — Thomson. 

Christmas was now gone by, and the New Year 
come in : the days were lengtJiening fast, and the 
season, true to its ancient iiSiglish character, was 
reaching the severest cold. 

** As the day lengthens. 
So the cold strengthens," 

was the observation of English antiquity ; and it& 
truth continues to this time. The sun had passed^ 
the winter solstice, and had now entered, there-^ 
fore, into the winter quarter ; and the winds, whicbt 
during the preceding division of his course had §9. 
often blown tempestuously from the south-west,i 
bringing with them torrents of rain and warmth of 
temperature, now began to blow from the nortlbn 
east, freezing every pond and stream, and cau8]i]ig 
fields, and woods, and houses to be covered witi^ 
wide ^eets of snow. The surface of the eax]^, 
too, after the long interval from the preceding 
fiomjner, bad now reached its coolest «ta.t& ; a^ 
^liU/B had every circomstanco arrived a\» V\i<e wm^^ 
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combination for producing the completest change 
of the weather, and that long period of straggling 
heat and cold, and moist and dry, which, as usual, 
and as of yore, was to reach up to the summer 
solstice, and beyond; so that, as so commonly 
happens in England, and as it was written in Eng- 
land two hundred and fifty years ago — 

" Winter lingers in the lap of May." 

For me and my yet more timid mate, this was 
the time to draw nearer than ever to our constant 
benefactors at the Cottage, upon whom, indeed, 
we placed our principal dependence; and where 
crumbs, and even cheese, were now freely scat- 
tered, at the wish of Mr. and Mrs. Paulett, by the 
hands of Emily and Richard, their good and pretty 
children. My mate was far too shy to enter the 
pari our, when, in spite of the weather, the window 
was opened for our welcome; or even to perch 
upon the cross-stick which had been set in front of 
the window for our encouragement. She stayed at 
a warm exposure in the garden, where the wall- 
fruit trees were hung with matting, and the early 
strawberries and salading were nursing into for- 
wardness ; and thither, when I had swallowed a 
few of the smaller crumbs myself, it was my wont 
to carry one of the largest in my bill to her. A few 
such crumbs sufficed, for the children, now, threw 
large crumbs oftener than small; and when my 
mate was thus supplied, and my own hunger more 
than appeased, I had leisure to show my gratitude 
and contentment, either by saluting my enter- 
fsdtiers with a song, or by staying to listen to their 
discourse. 

On one of the most dismal of a\V t\i^ tclQitcccsn!^ vA 

&e season, when the air was datk «av^ \Jd\08l ->hSJ^^ 

the large Eakea of snow whic\i, Yiovw ^^s\ftxV«^^-» 
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eontinued to fall, I made, as I now ptmctnally 
made, my visit to the windows of the Cottage, one 
of which was soon opened for my reception. I 
found Mr. Panlett engaged in giving enconrage- 
ment to the minds of his children, in all their 
kindly thoughts of the duties to man and beast 
which winter imposes upon such as have any help 
to give. My appearance, however, in some degree 
diverted the conversation. The melancholy state 
of the atmosphere had made me more forgetfol 
even than usual of all doubt or ceremony upon 
entering the friendly parlour. The few insects, 
and few remaining seeds, which were still com* 
monly to be found about the cucumber and melon 
beds and glasses, or where the gardener was jHre* 
paring his ranunculus-beds, or his pea-sticks, were 
quite denied to us upon this hapless morning ; and 
I arrived breathless, drooping, and anxious, at the 
parlour, and entered it without a thought, except" 
ing that of joy for my welcome and my food ! Mr. 
Paulett observed this ; and was led by it to bid his 
children recollect how justly the poet, whom hete 
he quoted, had described the effects of weather 
such as they saw upon the Ked-breast : 

— — ** The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cmel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The Red-bi*east, sacred to the household gods, / 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 
In joyless jfields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid. 

He first against the window beats: then, brisk, alights 
On the warm heaiih ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
■Ayes all the smiling family asksovce, 

^nd pecks, and starts, and woudera vrVvere laa is-. '^ ^ 

Tj/J more ^miliar grown, the table-cnHD\» 
Mij:act his slender feet.*' 
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com birds he passed to beasts ; and talked at 
a of the consideration which the wisest and 

of men haye always entertained for those 
b copartners of mankind in half the good and 

of the nniverse. He remarked upon the 
ial care of ancient moralists and lawgivers 
isist npon the exercise of hmnanity toward 
e domesticated animals which men rear tot 
it, and the condition of whose lives so much 
inds upon the humane treatment they receive. 
Imongst some of the Eastern nations," he ch- 
ad, " She laws of their religion protect and, in 
ffroe, provide for the inferior animals. The 
f in the transmigration of sonls led, of conrse, 
tender respect for the creatures into which 
beloved friends they had lost might have 
3d, and we find, accordingly, amongst the 
loos, hospitals for sick or injured animals. 
Jewish laws, also, were tender of the creatures' 
nding on, or dwelling in the neighbourhood of 
It was very probable, that a people acous- 
id to sacrifices of living animals, might lose 
eelhig for tiiem, and grow cruel, or at least 
ghtless, with regard to them; therefore the 
Qal and Merciful Father, without whose Provi- 
e not even a sparrow faHeth to the ground, 

such precepts as these to the Jews : — 

If a bird's nest chance to be before thee in the 

in any tree, or on the ground, whether they 

3ung ones or eggs, and the dam sitting upon 

oung, or upon l£e eggs, thou shalt not take 

lam with the young ; 

But thou shalt in any wise let the dam go, and 

the young to thee ; that it may be well with 

and that thou mayest pxoVoTi'^ \Xi^ ^«^^^^ — 
. xxii. 6 and 7 verses." ^ 

at, papa, " interrupted E.ic\iaTd, '" \\>^«>» ««s«^^ 
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cmel to take the young, and leave the mother-hird 
to grieve for them ?" 

" Probably the young would only be taken for 
food; and this law, though permitting them to 
kill creatures for sustenance, forbade unnecessary 
destruction or cruelty, as well as preserved the 
species ; for the dam might hatch another brood. 
The grief of the poor bird would be very short of 
course, and her loss easily supplied. But here is a 
law of still clearer goodness and compassion : — 

'^ * Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the com/ 

. *' The poor beast was not to look with a vain long- 
ing upon the food beneath lus hoofs, but to he 
allowed the due reward of his labour. And again, 
in the Proverbs, we read: — *The righteous man 
regardeth the life of his beast." And in the cata- 
logue of God's mercies, His care for the lower 
creatures is never omitted. 

*^ ^ The trees of the Lord are full of sap ; the 
cedars of Lebanon which He hath planted : 

'^ * Where the birds make their nests ; as for the 
stork, the fir-trees are her house. The high lulls 
are a refuge for the wild goats, and so are the stony 
rocks for the conies. 

" *The young lions roar after their prey, and 
seek their meat from God.'— Psalm civ. verses 
16, 17, 18, 21.' 

" And God has made the leviathan— just ' to take 
his pastime ' or, to * play ' in the * wide sea !' " 

"Papa," said Kichard, "when t think of the 
wickedness of ill-treating animals, and of the care 
of Nature for their happiness, I sometimes &ncy 
that it must be very wrong to kill and eat them. ; 
and it seems strange to me, that so many animals 
should kill and eat each other '^'* 
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you are a very little boy, yoti need not be a8hd.med 
of finding difficulties in the right understanding of 
these questions ; for very great men, and men in 
all ages and circumstances, have frequently been 
perplexed by the same thoughts. Philosophers 
have argued, and poets have sung, upon these very 
ibubjects. Some have thought it wicked for men to 
ieat the flesh of animals ; some have thought the 
<fiesh-eating animals to be themselves wicked ; and 
some, discarding both of those fantastical ideas, 
have yet been at a loss to reconcile the obvious 
intention of Nature in these respects, with the 
Baercy which we yet acknowledge to reign over all 
her works, and with the care which, as you so pro- 
perly say, she extends to the happiness of her 
creatures. But, notwithstanding the perplexities 
of little boys, and of great men, and' the notions 
which have sometimes obtained through countries 
and ages, the sound and rational view of the whole 
subject is very clear, and entirely consistent with 
the ordinary practice of mankind, and with what 
we observe in universal nature. 

** Let us consider the general law of creation, 
that so many birds, beasts, fishes, reptiles, and 
insects should subsist by preying upon so many 
Other insects, reptiles, fishes, beasts, and birds; 
after which, we may turn with the more advantage 
to the practice of mankind in particular, who live, 
fft this respect, like the other classes of the whole 
animal world. Now, this law of nature, so far 
from being an unmerciful law, and so far from its 
promoting misery and suffering among the animal 
races, is the most merciful, the most tender, and 
the best defence of the inferior animals against 
euffering and misery, which it ^o\jX^ >mw^ Xsfcss^ 
possible to devise, CTnlesB their "\ive» '^et^ \kw^- 
hated by a Budden and violent Aeat\v,V!ftecc\*'^^'^"^ 
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after a gradual growth, would be subject to a gra- 
dual decay ; and that decay would have covered 
the earth, and filled the air and waters, with pitiable 
sights, and suffering miserable creatures. Now in 
what other way, than by their feeding on each 
other, could the law of nature have so well pro- 
vided, at once the means of death and the removal 
of the bodies of the dead, combining this with a 
plan for sustaining other lives through the destruc- 
tion of the first? In what other way could the 
inferior animals have been made to die, either with 
so little suffering to themselves, or so little in- 
convenience to their survivors, and, at the same 
time, with so much advantage to the plan of nature 
in general, by the sustenance of so many other 
animals? The flowers, fade upon their stalks; 
their colours change ; their leaves shrink ; and 
they become manure for future flowers; but ani- 
mal life could not perish thus mildly. Even A 
swarm of flies could not die, and putrefy upon the 
surface, without the production of the seeds of 
pestilence. Then, as to the sustenance of other 
animals, we may observe, that the feeders upon 
herbs, and juices, and animalcules, commonly pre- 
pare, in their own bodies, the food of the higher eir 
the larger animals ; just as, in human art, one arti- 
san prepares materials for other artisans to work 
upon. In the economy of nature, everything and 
every creature performs its allotted part ; and aU^ 
while flourishing or choosing for themselves, work 
out their share in the grand design, and toil, al-* 
though unconsciously, and while they think thenH 
selves at play, for the good of all. 

* It is, therefore, a merciful and not a cruel prot 
vision i^t animals should feed upon each omen 
jTj^ la not in putting ftn"»f^lft to deaui, hot Vh «dAap% 
their deab, that we ahow cruelty, but Vn iXl-uiiug 

I 
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hem while living ; in omitting to help them when 
ve have it in our power; — it is in these things that 
^onisist the cruelty and wickedness, and of these 
lie beasts of prey are innocent, while men are often 
piilty. 

*' It is, also, a part of the mercy due to these 
arentures of our common Father, to inflict the per- 
nitted death as quickly, and with as little pain as 
iOBsible. No indulgence of epicurean fancies should 
iidnce us to sanction the slow and torturing death 
k any animal. Nor should any notion of their 
iisensibility to pain make us torture poor insects, 
iif I have seen many boys (and even some men) do, 
3y impaling butterflies on a card, spinning cock- 
chafers on a pin and string, and similarly cruel 
i&usements, or experiments. 

'* Remember the words of our great and benign 
poet, whose large heart embraced the whole crea- 
iion, — 

-— ** The poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
In cofporal sufferance feels a pang as great 
As when a giant dies.' 

Thus did Mr. Paulett instruct his children, and, 
moonsciously, myself. 

■ I resolved, henceforward, never to hui*t, tease, 
air irighten insect or worm, but to swallow it with 
Ul possible desx)atch, putting it to as little pain as 
ought be. And I earnestly wished that all the 
tittle boys, and self-called naturalists of the world, 
sonld have heard this wise teaching ; so that they 
ooight never again cage or blind poor birds, or 
tay experiments on them to their discomfort and 
misery. 

7 : Truly it was a pity that Mr. G\v\>\im^ ^lA^^S^SsSssst 
V^ieB had not been listening 1^©t^, «»» W^\ 
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CHAPTER XL 

** He tiiat walks in the sunshine (of truth) 
Goes boldly forward the nearest way/* — Idler. 

''Emily/' said Bichard Paulett to his sister as 
she entered the breakfast-parlour one very cold 
morning, — "Emily, do you know we are going 
home with Valentia Wainfleet, you and I, and 
papa, and mamma, to stay for a whole week ; and 
George Leslie and Edward Brown are to go also. 
And won't it be jolly ! 

" 1 am 80 glaid, Eichard !" cried Emily, clapping 
her hands; "1 do so like Aunt Wainfleet's fine old 
castle : it is so grand and old, and frightens me so 
pleasantly !'* 

" What geese girls are," said her brother, rather 
contemptuously ; " frightens you pleasantly I /don't 
know what it is to he frightened, of course, but I 
should think it anything but a jolly sensation." 

" It is very vulgar to talk slang !" retorted Emily : 
" * jolly ' indeed !" She would have added more, but 
at the moment a little white hand was laid on her 
shoulder, and Valentia Wainfleet's voice uttered 
the word— " Hush r 

Both children turned eagerly towards her, for 
they greatly loved her, and after kissing her, and 
wishing her good morning, they began thanUng 
her for the invitation to Buthin. 

" We shall be delighted to have you, if you don't 
spoil our pleasure by quarrelling,'* she said, a litHe 
seriously. 

" Quarrelling, Yalentia ! — we never quarrel.'* 

*' Well then, by constantly saying rude or shaip 
things to each o&er. It is a very unamial>le aiia 
unchmtian-like habit, and has pained me ever 
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ace I came here. Eichard takes, I must say, a 
iTj unmanly pleasure in ridiculing his little sister ; 
id Emily retorts by sharp, cross words." 
Her little cousins looked very silly as she spoke. 

** Promise me that you will try to correct this 
bult, Richard; your kindness will insure Emily's 
ood-nature." 

" Well,** said the boy, a little shyly, " I wont 
bugh at her agaiu ; I did not mean to vex her : I 
3g your pardon, Emily," and he held out his hand. 

She threw her little arms round his neck, and 
>bbed out : " I was cross, too, dear brother ; I 
on't be cross again, — no, not even if you do laugh 
; me : I know I am not so wise as you are." 

A warm embrace sealed this reconciliation ; and 
ley then began to discuss, with great eagerness, 
le coming visit. 

" And it was so kind of you, Valentia, to ask 
our mamma to invite George and Edward too," 
lid Bichard. '^George is a capital fellow; and 
dward is first-rate at cricket and all sorts of 



etmes." 



(C 



I like George very much, myself,** said Valentia ; 
bat there is something sly about Edward Brown. 
; would have been unfind to leave him out, but I 
3 not think he is a very nice boy." 
" Ah , that was because he wanted to take Robins' 
5sts !" cried Emily. 

" Not entirely," said her cousin, smiling ; " that 
ould have been an ordinary boy's faiQt: I am 
3'aid Edward has far greater ones. I say this to 
am you and Richard from being led into any 
lischief by him. You must try and improve him.*' 
Mrs. Paulett's entrance, and the commencement 
f breakfast, interrupted their conversation. Two 
ays afterwards they leffc home for Ruthin Castle, 
fine old building, which retained the name and 
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dignity of the ruins slill remaining in Hie park io 
testify to its former grandeur. 

Mrs. Wainfleet was a stately lady, whose quiet 
habits and feeble health made it necessary for 
the children to have a sitting-room wholly appro- 
priated to their use; in wMch they passed the 
day, making their appearance only after dinner at 
the dessert. But Yalentia was indefatigable in 
entertaining her guests, and devoted her whoU 
time to them, providing all sorts of pleasant amuse* 
ments for them. 

When the weather was fine, they had ponies, and 
rode with her, scampering over the downs and 
breezy heights, rough-sho<^ and daring the shai^ 
cold, which did but give their cheeks a brighter 
glow, and their eyes a more joyous light. Or wh^a 
the frost was very hard, they skated on the piece 
of water, while Yalentia and EmUy watched them 
from the bank. If it rained, they played in the 
house. The elder cousin had provided all sorts 'of 
games, bagatelle, chess, draughts, battledoor and 
shuttlecock, and les Graces, which they played in 
the great gallery of the Castle. The nature of the 
building, also, rendered a game at hide-and-seek on^ 
of intense interest. A certain boundary was given 
to them which they were desired not to pass, but 
within which they had full liberty. And great wifcs 
the winter glee of these young ones. 

Yalentia furnished their room with books of fiJL 
kinds, and hung her pet canary in ^e window thiit 
it might add its song to the mirth of her guests^ ■■ ■' 

One day, about the middle of their visit, the 
weather confined them entirely to the house. The 
snow fell incessantly, and the wind howled wildly 
over the moors, and burst in hurricanes from be^ 
tween the hills, drifting the rapidly-falling swr 
into tiie wildest and most fantastic heaps. 
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ildren felt a depression and awe over them which 
ey could not shake off; and, as it happened^ 
dentia was confined for the day to her bed with a 
Id. They were left almost entirely to themselves, 
d grew very listless and dreary. After a time, 
^01^ and Richard seated themselves to a game of 
ess. Edward took a book, and EmUy, after talking 
the canary for a little while, stole out of the room, 
d began to wander about the passages and corri- 
rs, occasionally pausing to gaze drearily out of the 
indows at the snow. At last her wandering steps 
d passed the boundary fixed for the children, and 
e stood at an open door, before which hung a 
kmask curtain. Emily had never seen such a 
reen at a door before, and her curiosity was so 
eited that she could not not resist the wish to 
ise it, and peep in. She beheld an apartment, 
bich to her appeared a boudoir, fit for a fairy 
leen. It was an octagon room. The panels were 
quisitely painted with flowers and fruit, and edged 
und with wide margins of looking-glass, in which 
nily beheld her small figure reflected on every 
le. She stole gently in ; a bright fire threw a ruby 
;ht around, the carpet yielded to her footstep, and 
e tables offered to her admiring gaze all sorts of 
vuteriey and elegant ornaments. She was charmed: 
e examined everything with childish delight and 
riosity ; but at length her attention was riveted 

a very tiny, beautiful, ivory case. She opened it ; 
contained a small thermometer, an instrument 
ith which the little girl was not acquainted ; for 

those days it was not, as it is now, common in 
ery house. Whilst she examined it, holding it 
l^tly in her little warm hand, she suddenly 
►served the coloured liquid in the tube move 
awards: unable to account for this, and half 
g^ten^, believing that she had hurt it^ she 
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hurriedly tried to restore it to its case* Alas ! it 
slipped from her hand, and fell hard upon the floor. 
She stooped to raise it, and on examining it, to see 
if it was injured, found that the pretty colxmin of 
fluid had parted, and was broken in halves. She 
shook it, to try to rejoin it— for surely it must be 
wet; — ^but no efforts could make it re-unite, and 
dreadfully frightened at the mischief she had done, 
she burst into tears. 

" Emmy, what is the matter?** whispered a voice 
close behind her ; and turning in still greater terror, 
she found Edward beside her. 

"Oh, Edward, see what I have done. I have let 
this thing fall, and the coloured water inside is 
parted, and won't mix again ! What shaM I do ?" 

" It is not water, Em ; it is mercury ; stuff which 
seems to be wet, and is not wet at all. But what 
made you go playing with a thermometer ?** 

" Oh, I ^ow it was very naughty ; but it was so 
dull ; Valentia in bed, and you boys playing by 
yourselves, so I just walked about and came in 
here, and did this — but 1 did not intend to 
hurt it 1" 

And Emily sobbed again. 

"Oh, you have not done much harm," said 
Edward, coolly ; " this is Mrs. Wainfleet's boudoir, 
and she would not like any of us to be here, I 
know ; but I often come to warm myself when she*8 
at dinner, and nobody knows it." 

" But she will find her ther what do you 

call it? broken, and then she will be sure to ask 
who did it, and I must tell." 

" Not she ! I can mend that thing. Here, give 
it to me, and shut the case, and put it back, as if it 
were all right. I will mend it and put it back in 
an hour or two, while she is in Miss Wainfleef s 
room, and she won't find it out at alL Ton need 
not tell anybody about it." 
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** Oh, Edward, how kind and good you are ! I 
am 80 mnch obliged to you !" 

**You are very welcome, I am sure. Come, 
make haste, it won't do to be found here And, I 
say, Em, don't tell Eichard or Greorge of it, or 
they'll be sure to tell of you ; they' are such queer 
chaps." 

Emily, in great terror of their queen-like hostess' 
fii^wn, obeyed him, and went with him to his room, 
where he procured some boiling water in a tea-cup, 
and the terrified child watched him, as he plimged 
the end of the tube into it, and held it patiently for 
some time. By degrees the quicksilver moimted 
higher and higher, till dispersing the vacuum (as 
he called the break in the column), the separated 
parts rejoined each other, and Emily with delight 
perceived that her mischief had been repaired. 
She was eloquent in her thai^s, and in her admira- 
tion of Edward's cleverness; and he grew quite 
conceited at the homage rendered to his skilL 
Only one evil remained ; the hot water had left a 
decided mark, or stain on the ivory case, which 
nothing would remove. Edward, however, to quiet 
his companion's fears, assured her that it would 
be " all right " when it was dry, and started oflf to 
replace it in its case. This feat was achieved 
unseen by any one, and the children went back to 
the play-room. 

They found that Richard and Greorge had left it, 
and were playing at battledore and e^uttlecock in 
the gallery. Emily ran to join them, for she was 
still very unhappy, and could not bear to sit down 
to her work or a book. 

"Why, Emily, where have you been?" asked 
Eichard, when she jomed them. 

"Walking about the house," replied the little 
girl, colouring. 
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** Don't stray out of botmds,*' said the brother, 
giving a vigorous stroke to his shuttlecock. ** We 
are on honour, you know, and it would be very mean 
to disobey while Valentia is ill.*' 

Emily coloured crimson, but made no answer. 
She had promised Edward not to tell ; yet she felt 
it would have been a great comfort to have told 
Eichard everything, and to have asked his advice 
as to whether she should confess her fault or not. 
Unknown, and unsuspected as it was, it made her 
. very miserable. A secret is always a burden, and 
one which hides a fault is especially intolerable to 
an honest, candid child. The little girl could not 
find spirit to join the boys' play, and " make, " «8 
Creorge said, " a trio of battledores," nor could she 
run for their shuttlecocks, or join in their mirth as 
she generally did. She stood at the window look- 
ing out upon the snow, and feeling as if every blast 
of wind that howled round the house reproadied 
her for her disobedience and deceit. 

Weary at length of her own thoughts, she 
strolled back to the sitting-room, at the threshokl 
of which, sharp, mournful chirps, which were 
almost cries, met her ears, and she saw Edward 
with Yalentia's canary in his hand, standing on the 
hearth-rug. 

** Oh, Edward, what is liie matter with the bird I" 
cried she, anxiously ; *' what are you doing to the 
poor little thing ?" 

Edward started as she advanced, and tiureiv 
something into the fender, then hurriedly cromd 
the room and placed the poor bird, which stiU. 4M>ifc- 
tinu^d its plaintive cries, in the cage. Einil|r hmt 
down instinctively, and looked in the feo|)9r* 
There lay a red-hot darning needle ! . ;,. 

'*0h, Edward, Edward," gftie cried, ''what hi^e 
jrou done?'* , . 
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And she wning her hands in an agony of fear 
ttd pity. 

"Well,** said the boy, returning, "I mil tell you, 
im, because, as I keep your secret, you won't, of 
3iirse, teU mine. I have been trying an experi- 
kent. You know that people say blind bii'ds 
ng so much better than those which can see. 
ow, I thought I would try on this one, so I have 
ist put out its eyes with a hot darning-needle.*' 

Emily uttered a cry of pity and distress. 

**Hold your tongue, can't you!" he said, sa- 
aigely ; '* I have done it no harm, and it will be 
ich fun when Miss Wainfleet notices how much 
3tter it sings ." 

**<Mi, the poor, poor little bird!" cried Emily. 
You cruel boy ! I am sure when Yalentia finds it 
it she will never forgive you. Oh, dearl what 
lall I do for poor Dicky !'* 
And the little girl cried bitterly. 

'* She won't fibnd it out ; and if she does, and yon 
ill of me," said the wicked boy, " I will tell of 
>u, and youi* aimt will be awfully angry. I know 

wouldn't like Mrs. Wainfleet to row me. Be 
aiet, can't you ?" 

Emily, who really was in great awe of her 
ately and severe aunt, of whom she had seen but 
btle during her short life, struggled with her tears. 

" You see," continued Edward, " nobody could do 
lything for the bird if you did tell ; so you would 
> making mischief for nothing, and Miss Wain- 
set in bed, too !" 

Emily did think it woxdd be unkind to tell her 
msin of this dreadful misfortune, while she was un- 
^ to come to the bird, or attend to its comfort; 
id so, very reluctantly, she consented to say 
ylhing of it, thus adding the weight of a still 
orse concealment to the former one. 
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They remained only two days longer at the 
Castle, during which time, in conseqnence of her 
illness, they saw very little of Miss Wainfleet. 
Edward volanteered to clean and feed the bird, 
and so no one discovered the nnhappy fate of poor 
Dicky during the time of their stay. But to Emily 
those two days were a period of misery. She ex- 
pected every hour to hear that Mrs. Wainfleet had 
discovered the stain on the thermometer, and that 
she should be questioned about it. StUl worse was 
the thought of Dicky. She felt truly guilty about 
the concealment of the cruelty practised on Ya- 
ientia's bird, and could find no rest away from its 
cage. 

All that her little skill could do was done to 
comfort him. She fed him incessantly ; she talked 
to him, petted him, sang to him, and shed tears 
when she bad him good-bye. Kichard would have 
laughed at her for her devotion to it, if he had not 
remembered his promise to Yalentia, which, how- 
ever, he faithfully kept, striving also to imitate the 
manly courtesy of his friend Greorge in his de- 
meanour to the little girl. 

At last they departed for Burford Cottage. 
George was to accompany them, and to remain for 
the rest of the holidays. Edward Brown returned 
to his own home, and Emily, who had taken a great 
dislike to him, brightened up a little when he waa 
gone. 

As the little village of Burford came in sight, 
home interests began to awake, and Richard, for- 
getting for a time the Castle, its i>onies, and its 
games, wondered how Robin was, and whether the 
servants had fed him ? 
Mrs, P&ulett eaid that she hoped he hod. not been 
^rg;otten, as abe heA given striot injane\\oTi!&\A^Ss\!b 
footman to attend to his little vranta \ aM \MSt wav 
'»^ mti8£ed. 
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et 118 see (consulting Robin's autobiography) 
' the week had been passed for him during the 
mce of his benefactors. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE robin's story. 

" Here he shall see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.*' — Shakspere. 

UT this time the weather being, as I have said, 
ler than any Robin amongst us ever remem- 
Ki, a great affliction fell upon me. One morning 
jn the frozen earth refused to supply me even 
1 a grub, I sought at an earlier hour than usual 
hospitable windows of Burford Cottage. Alas I 
r was the scene changed from the glowing, happy 
le I had known it ! The ground was covered deep 
1 a white unvaried snow. The laurels, the lau- 
iinuses, and the arbutuses, scarcely showed the 
er-sides of a few green leaves among them all, 
ghed down as were the whole of their branches 
their verdure, their red-berries, and cinnamon- 
►ured blossom-buds, beneath thick coats of snow. 
) shutters were still unopened, and against them 
bered the naked panes of glass, through which, 
every other morning, I hsS seen the ftilness of 
cture so cheerful, and heard a music so delight- 
— the voices of many friends : the ^N\i<5»W <s^- 
ned with the movement oi "\io«^\\»jK\<fe \\»a\^^> 
P'oupinga of the plenteouft \>TeaNsS«J&V\»5^^^ ^* 
Jnatre and the glow of tTae ^o\aL<e».,^cv^^ ^os 
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I lingered about in the sorrowfnl impatience of 
want, till at length they were opened, and then 
what was the blank within ! At tilie onnsual noise 
of the opening, and at (to me) the unusual appear- 
ance of the servant for that purpose, I had fled; 
and on my return, what was there but the naked 
darkness of a mahogany board ; chairs, in melan- 
choly order, round the walls ; a carpet without one 
merry, or one kindly foot, to give life and light- 
ness to its dead, duQ, worsted flowers; cold im- 
penetrable glass at the closed windows ; and black 
coals, and unbumt wood, in the dreary, melancholy 
grate! "Oh, life!" I cried; **oh, speech! oh, 
friends ! and oh, busy ways of men ! what are the 
abodes of men without you ?'* 

I retired from the freezing spectacle; I with- 
drew from the hard-bound spot, made a hundred- 
fold more frightful by the contrast with what I had 
experienced at it ! I witlidrew to my hungry and 
expecting mate, and made her as forlorn as myself, 
by commimicating the dreadful and inexplicable 
disappointment. There remained for us only that 
search after a breakfast which the previous bounty 
of our friends made a present hardship. 

We flew to the next dwelling, where, however, 
I looked in vain for the smallest portion of food. 
We tried a second, and a third, and fourth ; but all 
with the same ill-fortune. At some, there wiM 
nothing cast abroad. At others, the scantiest 
pickings had been eagerly gleaned, either by the 
pigs or barn-door fowls, or by the bands of starving 
sparrows.* At all, the doors and windows were 
fast closed, to keep out the pitiless cold. 

* It will not be found disagreable, ]^c\i&ps, V{ yv^ «.^«m:&t 
J^ eulrren the pagtss of this sonro^^rfui cYiaptex ot wa VwNa 
^eii4 ibe Robin, by the insertion of a wViimsvcaV t««iV\V 
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I can scarcely tell through what nnhappy un- 
imlse we had been induced to take a direction 
contrary to that of Mr. Gubbins* and Farmer Mow- 
bray's, and were led on, by one delusive prospect or • 
another, in the road that we had chosen. From 
whatever cause, however, it had thus happened ; and 

upon sparrows f along with a testimony to the ** genins " of 
starlingSf and a new and pleasing anecdote of the intelligence 
and attachment of the pigeon species. 

" It was the custom of Glover, the landscape-painter," says 

'b contemporary, ** in the summer season, to visit the most 

-Tomantic parts of England and Wales, and there to pitch his 

. ienl, and draw and colour from nature. His sole companions 

ni tiiese excursions were birds, with whom he held colloquy, 

professing perfectly to understand their language, and to have 

Jaade them conversant with his own. Pigeons were his &vour- 

ites, as being the most intelligent : of the latter species, he 

. had one who would sit on his shoulder while he was at work, 

. and who, when evening came, was wont, at a given signal, to 

fly home, and await his master's return. One day, the artist 

made a circuitous route, and being interested in sketching some 

newly-discovered scene, or catching some extraordinary effect 

of light, forgot the hour ; when he was surprised at seeing the 

.fittie creatiure [returned and] soaring [hovering] above his 

bead, and at length alighting on his accustomed perch [his 

shoolder]. When seated there, it expressed, by the qaenilous 

tones of its voice, and the sharpness of its beak, its displeasure 

. [at the delay of its master following it home], which Glover 

, was, for a while, puzzled to divine the occasion of. He soon, 

t however, threw him up in the air, and pointed towards the 

encampment; but his attached friend resumed his old post, 

'and would not be driven away, nor would ever afterwards be 

^hiduced to lose sight of him ; being afraid, as the painter said, 

that it was his intention to give him the slip 1 Starlings, he 

[Mr. Glover] used to say, were possessed of great genius; 

and being asked which of the feathered \x\V«.'&^'ssfe '^'^Nsawa^ 

w, after a pause, he replied, 8panro\jos^-\tfA. •Oc^aSv. '^'^^"'^^^ 

^»M» bnt that they were 'mlgar i«^\Q^%:'' •— *^*''*-"^^ 

Angler in Wales, 
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our waats became so pressing, that we were ready 
to rejoice over the humblest food, had it been pos- 
sible to find it. A crumb of potato would have 
• been seized by us with avidity. At length, in a 
remote nook, we espied the open door of a low and 
half-ruined hut, and within it the light of a hand- 
ful of burning fuel, — turf, briers, and cow-dung. 
It was past the dinner-time of its inhabitants. 
With ihe long-sighted vision of a Bed-breast, and of 
a famishing wanderer, I descried, upon its earthem 
floor, and near its disordered hearth, a few crumbs 
of the potatoes upon which the family had chiefly 
dined. I alighted at the stone before the door; 
and, though the single room of which the hut con- 
sisted was filled with smoke from the small and 
feeble fire — I speedily advanced into the very in- 
terior of the dwelling, allured by the few and 
meagre crumbs before me. Upon a small, un- 
covered, three legged table, stood the red dish 
which had contained the meal, and near the chimney 
the earthen skillet in which it had b^en boiled ; and 
I could have perched upon, and hopped into 
either, in piu'suit even of a solitary crumb, had one 
been left; and this in spite of the children and 
their parents, whom I found there. But, there 
was nothing eatable that I could discern, except 
the two or tiiree potato-crumbs which I had at firot 
discovered. Even for these, however, I had rivals. 
The biggest child was crying for more dinner ; and 
the two smaller, upon all fours, between the legs 
of the table, were contending with each other for a 
crumb which, after much search, one of them had 
just found out. With my little eyes, and little bill^ 
nevertheless, I picked up a few fragments, too 
swalJ to gratify^ or even to be Bfeenby toy oom- 
petitors ; but wiien, at last, behind t\ie ioolcA. « 
^^ooJ, I perceived and laid bold oi a \«t«e> Wi 
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dazzling one, with which I thought instantly to fly- 
away to my mate, my luck drew forth the general 
resentment ; — I was driven away like a mouse, or a 
rat ; I dropped the crumb in my alarm, and it was 
immediately picked up and swallowed by the more 
successful of the two struggling infants ; while the 
elder, snatching up a lump of ice and snow, threw 
it after me as I escaped : so barbarous can some- 
times be the hand of misery! The sharp-edged 
and snowy ice-ball struck the tall shoot of a brier 
in the hedge, and knocked the snow, in repeated 
flakes, from its rocking stem and spray; but I 
joined my mate in safety, though without a morsel 
for her mouth ! 

Still in search of our morning's meal, we hastened 
forward, to where the sound of a bill-hook, and the 
voice of a wood-cutter, singing at his work, allured 
US with the hope, that a few earwigs, and centi- 
pedes or millipedes might be found, dislodged from 
their wintering-places, among the shreds of bark, 
and broken branches, and dry leaves, which were 
doubtless scattered around him, and beneath his 
feet. Winging our way across several wild and 
solitary fields, and only stopping occasionally at 
the hedge-rows in our progress, we reached a little 
enclosure, in the midst of a wood ; and saw, as we 
expected, the industrious tenant, busy in tying and 
trimming faggots and bavins, to carry to his cus- 
tomers in the adjacent town. Here we obtained a 
small share of food ; nay, even more than we had 
reckoned upon. The insects which we could dis^ 
cover were not many ; and, besides that, as we ap- 
proached the faggot-maker and his faggots with 
much caution, and therefore obtained our meal but 
slowly, other birds had already e».rcSfc^ «:««?5 ^>gi»J^» 
of that which was to \>o \i«A, ^w\.A«^ ^<a«vvs«65^^ 
ns for all this, even the poox \«^iwa^^ ^^ ^^sx^^'^- 
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hard to dread the loss of such a child. My poor 
little Emily !" 

And she sobbed bitterly. 

"I do not despair of her recovery," said Mr. 
Paulett, cheerfully. " Children have great vitality, 
and their complaints are less complicated than those 
of grown-up people . Our little one will do well yet/' 

Mrs. Paulett murmured a hope which sounded 
like a prayer, and I, having thus discovered that 
one of my little friends was ill, flew round and 
roimd the house, and peeped in at every window, 
till at last a blii;id, which had been down for a long 
time, was raised, and I saw poor little Emily lying 
on a sofa covered with shawls, and looking very 
pale and delicate. Miss Wainfleet sate beside her ; 
and I soon saw the sweet child was recovering. 
So, perching upon an elm-tree which fortunately 
grew very near .the window, I sang every morning 
and evening my best song to amuse her. I told 
her in it of the spring that was coming ; of the 
tender green leaves, the sweet flowers, the bright 
sunshine that lingered behind the clouds ; and of 
the birds that would come across the seas to sing 
their songs once more beneath the leaves : and I 
hope she guessed what I meant, for she would 
smile very sweetly, and even sometimes coax 
Miss Wainfleet to lift the sash a little way, and 
put some cnimbs of cake upon the window-sill. 

Then I used to hop down and eat them, listen- 
ing to her exclamations of delight at my orange 
breast and glittering eyes. 

At length she fed me once more from the break- 
fast-room ; and after a time Eichard re-joined her 
(1 do not know where he had been), and everything 
went on just as it had been used to do, at Burford 
Cotta£:e ; but a concluding peril came "opon \sv^\>^ 
^ore the bard sesL&on closed. 
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(wrcumspeotion ! These wild people were bo nearly 
upon a level with ourselyeB ; they took the risks of 
a. wandering life, and of an uncertain supply of 
fiitstenance, so mnch in our own manner, and ate, 
fto mnch as we did, of everything that came in 
their way ; that we feared, with sufficient reason, 
lest, while we should be picking up the waste from 
eren a gipsy's meal, a stone, springe, or noose, 
thrown by one of the siure-handed and lynx-eyed 
party, might make us prisoners, and throw us, an 
instant after, into the three-legged kettle, to boil 
with twenty other ingredients of the savoury soup ! 
We kept, therefore, for some time, at a consider- 
aible distance, and out of sight ; only alighting for 
iA instant, and then disappearing, where the girls 
and children shook the bushes, or tore away the 
palings, in the course of their depredations, or 
where their feet disturbed the snow, and exposed 
the buried turf. Or we followed one of the don- 
iseys, and her foal, which, in browsing upon the 
£brze, and withered fern, sometimes helped us, by 
aremoval of the snow, and the discovery of some- 
thing that was eatable. We were not wholly un- 
observed, in the mean time, by some of the gipsy 
party, who did not omit to throw us crumbs, call- 
ing us by familiar and friendly names, and saying, 
^*Here are wanderers as poor and as independent 
iB6 ourselves !" We took their bounty with a cau- 
Ition which was perhaps needless, and an ungrate- 
ful return, even, for the gift; but we could not 
)divest ourselves of the terror of a possible mis- 
chance, nor of the uncomfortable feelings implanted 
in our minds by the bubbling of the kettle over the 
^re ; and by the tail-feathers, and blood, and bowels 
of a slaughtered turkey, N(r\vic\i V^-^ ^ ^.^jisSsfe, ^^- 
dance from it, upon the «iiOV7 , ^\s^*Cftfc ^c^'sv^'^ ^" 
patched their dinner, an^ t\xetL ^to.^ *^^^ ^"^ 
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saying that it would be all they could do to keep 
their appointment with their Mends, at three miles 
distance, before sunset. Thus they departed, leav- 
ing us, to our great joy, the embers of their fire, to 
warm, for a while, the earth and air around us, as 
weU as the smaller fragments of their meal, upon 
which to make our supper. We found a lodging 
for the night, in the hollow of an ancient tree ; but 
did not settle ourselves to sleep till we were placed 
where no polecat nor weazel could be likely to 
reach us. 

Though we had been far from clearing away the 
night before all the particles which the gipsies had 
left, yet so many and hungry had been the other 
prowlers afker food, who hc^, also, been more early 
than ourselves, that we found nothing next morn- 
ing for our breakfast, and had again to take a long 
and weary flight in search of food. 

Mr. Gubbins and his friend would have been 
greatly astonished if they had known how fax from 
home our necessities had driven us. 

Six times, at least, had we slept away from our 
cozy little nook at Burford — six weary days of 
fear, and peril, and scanty sustenance, had we 
passed. 

At last I proposed to my mate that we should 
take the shortest route homewards, since more 
distant resources appeared exhausted, and many 
additional perils attended the prospect of starva* 
tion in these unknown districts. As usual, my 
gentle .companion believed me to be in the right, 
and declared her willingness to return at once. 
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CHAPTEK XIII. 

" Go not near Avaro's door I 
Once within his iron hall. 
Woeful end shall thee befall : 
Savage 1 he would soon divest 
Of its rosy plumes thy breast ; 
Then, witii solitary joy, 
Eat ttiee (bones and all), my boy." — Langhorne. 

winged onr flight, therefore, the sncceeding 
, toward our well-known and beloved village, 
»ing to find again the relief which wo had so 
^ and so regularly obtained at Burford Cottage ; 
even, if that were wanting, to receive timely 
at Mr. Gubbins*, or at Farmer Mowbray's, or 
jome happy dwelling of their neighbours. But, 
arrive in those sacred haunts, we had now six 
leven miles of coimtry to cross, a wide common, 
. a wood, two or three long lanes, several fields, 
I a bleak, shelterless piece of road, along the 
th side of a hill. 

Ve pursued the first part of our journey with all 
speed that we were able ; for it offered nothing 
invite delay, and we thought only of the com- 
bs which we promised ourselves at its end. We 
L accomplished, by noontide, all but half a mile 
:he distance ; already the orchards and the chim- 
es were in view, and we rejoiced in the expecta- 
a of tho kind welcomes that awaited us. 
3ut, while we were thus short, by half a mile, of 
' destined place of return, it happened that our 
ite led us along the back oi %, Xi^rcu^^^ff'ws^fejHss. 
m seclusion from the iioxV\i-fe«je^^ ^wk^^ ^^^*^^^ 
rented itself very uaex^cXfe^ «^» »Oft»*»G«si»^«sv 
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very wofiil, as its recollection has ever since ap- 
peajred to me ! Here were two or three men (at 
that season so peculiarly endeared to our eyes), 
stretched at their ease upon the ground, and noh* 
ther singing nor working, but as it seemed to us, 
engaged only in the most benevolent of undertak- 
ings ; haying left their comfortable homes, and 
blazing fire-sides, and placed themselves in the 
midst of a solitude of snow, solely to spread « 
table for the birds of heaven ! These figures were 
not figures of gipsies ; here was no tent nor kettle ; 
no discoloured snow, red with the blood of slaugb- 
tered poultry ; nor even a fire at which to warm 
the fingers of these zealots in the cause of hn« 
manity, who had taken the pitiless field only to 
cover it with food for little starvelings like our- 
selves! At a short distance from those persons 
(thus judged of in the most favourable manner by 
our undisceming apprehension), there lay scattered 
upon the snow a quantity of seeds, and of crumfoi 
of bread and cheese, sufficient for the Christmas- 
dinner of whole flocks of sparrows and chaffinches \ 
and abtmdance still to spare, for the soft bills of a 
few Ked-breasts ! We eyed the treasure, it most 
be allowed, with eagerness ; but yet not without 
care and scruple. We wondered at its exposure ; 
and our wonder, at the beginning, had some allir 
ance with suspicion. We alighted upon the rocii 
of the bam, and took time for consideration. We 
looked downward, and in advance, and to tke 
right and left, and observed all that went forward. 
When the sight first presented itself to us, a few 
sparrows were already making free with the good 
things put into their way ; and coming and goin^ 
feeding and retiring, selecting and satisfying thenh 
selves, just according to their fancy ; &e humaab 
attendants iq>onthe feast seeming to desire nothisg 
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but the pleasure, fnlness, and entire gratification 
of the guests. By degrees, the company increased ; 
there were sparrows out of number, and all other 
birds in manifold variety. The temptation was 
top strong. We yielded to it. Our hnnger, it was 
urgent, and the meat excellent. We went and re- 
tunied. We mingled, at length, with a crowd of 
partakers of the feast; and, at the next instant, 
the upper half of a net, of which the lower (unre- 
gard^ or oncomprehended as it had been by us), 
hkj over the snow, and left the food only between 
its meshes ; — ^the upper half of a net was whisked 
over our heads; and, through the most barefaced 
treachery, every guest became a prisoner ! 

The plot had no sooner thus far succeeded, and 
almost before the astonished captives had begun 
to flutter their wings, and thrust forth their heads 
and feet, in vain exertion to escape, than up started 
the attendants, hitherto so respectful in the dis- 
tance they had kept, and ran to the nets. They 
picked out the little birds, as fishermen pick out 
the fish stickily to the meshes by their gills ; and 
tiiey filled vile, long, low, dark cages, with their 
jMrizes, through holes in the tops of the cages, 
guarded by the legs of worsted stockings ! When 
they had tiius packed up their booty, and folded 
up their nets, the bird-^atcJiers walked merrily from 
the ground ; leaped over the next ditch ; and, 
galiiing the public road to our village, proceeded 
straight in that direction. 

Fluttering in that net, and now immured in one 
of those darksome cages, were my hapless mate and 
II . The bird-catchers, as they travelled, with their 
BBapes and their spoil upon tiieir backs, exulted in 
tiM success of their morning's woi^ ; reckoned up 
the number of their birds, and of the pence they 
were lik^ to make by ^em ; and ^\Ax»&fi^ '^^ 
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disposal of each, according to its kind. Their 
aim was for the next public-house, where they pro- 
mised themselves to drink, and to pick and roast 
the sparrows, and to sell some of the song-birds to 
the highest bidder. I found that they set bat small 
▼alne apon myself, and less upon my mate: on 
myself because it was generally known that I could 
not live long in a cage ; and upon my mate, because 
she was dull-coloured, and no songstress ! 

I will not depress the spirits of my reader, nor 
run the risk of wearing out his sympathies, by re- 
peating, in this place, any expression of my grief 
tmder misfortune ; nor by any attempt to describe 
my redoubled sorrows during the passing of these 
melancholy moments. My mate was in the same 
cage with me, but at the opposite end ; and while 
I, by my strength and good fortune, had secured a 
place at the wires in the front, and was therefore 
in the enjoyment of light and air; she, through 
feebleness, or through ill fortune, was squeezed 
into a comer at the back of the cage, and almos' 
suffocated amid the multitude of her companion 
in suffering and apprehension. We exchanged 
short and mournful cry with each other, but tl? 
was all ! 

We had adyanced, however, but a few st* 
before, as affecting myself alone, a marvell 
change took place. My deeply orange breast 
glowing through the wires of the cage, almost 
a coal of fire, and shining the more brightly bee 
of the whiteness of the road and hedges, the f 
ness of the sky, and the blue and yellow of 
mouse upon one side of me. A little behi 
came two fair and rosy boys, smartly dresF 
brown cloaks, and with ricn furs upon thei 
and collars. In their hands they had each 
of skates. They talked of nothmg but 
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stren^h of the ice, and of the ponds where the ice 
was the strongest, and the most clear from snow ; 
bnt, in the course of their speech, they agreed that 
the best ice they had met with that morning was 
npon the pond close to " poor Balph's hovel ;" only 
they had left it almost as soon as they had found 
it, that they might make haste home, to tell how 
sick and miserable they had found the lame mole- 
catcher, and his wife and children. How little 
Sarah had nearly been frozen to death in the night, 
or buried during the snow-storm, when she was 
sent up the long lane to tell the people in the vil- 
lage of their piteous condition, and how she fell, 
f^om want of seeing where she stepped ; and there 
lay in the snow, till the gipsies came by, and Imew 
her, and lifted her into their arms, and spoke kindly 
to her, and brought her back to her sad home. It 
was not long before I understood, that the hovel 
which the ruddy boys called " poor Ralph's," was 
that from which I had been so violently driven 
away, and of the penury in which I had been so close 
a witness. I now heard from its young visitors, 
that during the damp weather before the frost, 
both father and mother, as well as one of the 
children, had been ill with scarlet-fever ; and that 
they were left so weak, that even at iJieir short 
distance from the village, and from any neighbour, 
it was hadrly possible for them to make their story 
known. I now recollected, too, that this ** Ralph " 
was no other than the rheumatic neighbour, the 
meeting with whom Mr. Gubbins would so willingly 
have dispensed with, when upon his philosophical 
journey to Cobbler Dykes' ; and who, to my no 
small, though momenteury resentment, had described 
Mr. Gubbins and his friend as what he called *' two 
comical rogues !" But, what was of still livelier 
interest to myself, and what I did w<cs»^ ^iSs^f^^^st 
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withont yiolent emotion, was this — that beneath 
the cloak, and oap, and fdrs, of one of the boys, 
was concealed my old and good friend Bichard ; as, 
beneath those of the olher, was a companion whom, 
upon their return to the Cottage, the day before, 
Mr. and Mrs. Faalett had brought with them from 
the house where they had been staying. 

*' Oh, look at those birds," cried Bichard's com- 
panion, as both, following the bird-catchers along 
the middle of the road, came within a few feet ef 
the cage which contained myself and my mate: 
'' see, they have just been caught, and I daare say 
that it was cold and hunger that made th^n be 
taken !" 

" Why, George !** returned Bichard, almost while 
his friend was speaking, ''I do beKeve that is our 
Bobin- red-breast that I told you would come this 
morning to breakfast with us, and that Emily cried 
about when breakfast was over without him, and said 
that she was sure he had died of fieanine while we 
were gone, because Bernard had neyer thought to 
feed him at the windows I I shall neyer like twelfth- 
cake again,' said she ; * for it was while I was eating 
twelfth-cake that Bobin was left in the snow witte 
out a morsel of bread !' ** 

" Don't be foolish, Bichard !" interrupted Geoi|^'; 
**how is it possible that you should know one 
Bobin from another ?" • 

**0h," said Bichard, "he has not visited us fib 
often, but that I know his looks ; and I think tl^ 
I can see, at this moment, that he knows rae^ ap 
well as I know him, though he has not a leathern 
collar on, as he had when he went into Mr. Gub- 
bins' decoy-cage. Besides, here is a Bobin, and 
oaiv did not come to the window this morning, on^ 
that 18 some proof ^ at any rate ; an<QL>oe»d«& «S^I««fc> 
Jti9a Robin, whether he is ours ot uoV\ «sA %^^ 
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must have him out of that cage, and set him at 
liberty, be he what Kobin he may !" 

. ^* I wish we could set all the birds in that cage 
at liberty," answered George ; " but you know we 
have no money left, and these men won't part with 
their birds unless we give them money.'* 

Eichard had opened, by this time, a negotiation 
with the bird-catchers. He ventured, at first, to 
talk as largely as his companion, and asked what 
-fiiey would have to open the cage doors? The 
men, encouraged by such magnificence of idea, and 
by the wealthy appearance of the boys, boldly an- 
swered, that a golden sovereign would be too little ; 
but that, considering they were young gentlemen, 
md that they should be particularly happy in 
pbliging them, as well as in seeing all the poor birds 
flying in the air, they would not mind giving up 
ihree times that sum, which they were honestly 
fworth, and contenting themselves with a single 
sovereign, down upon the nail. But neither Eichard 
xtor George, nor both together, had any such sum 
in their possession, and therefore the scheme of 
releasing the whole of the birds was given up in a 
aaoment. My heart died at the disappointment 1 

" But what will you take for only that Eobin-red- 
Inreast ?" said Eichard, anxiously, in the same breath. 
Here the men consulted with each other before 
they returned an answer : " Bob would fetch us 
twopence, anyhow," muttered, at length, the 
j^ef manager to his confederate ; " but as he's 
jn, gentleman, and as you heard him say he * must 
have Bob,' why, just ask him half-a-crown." 

. " I would give you half-a-crown, with all my 
jheart, if I had it," said Eichard; "but though I 
Aad one just now, I have on\y a s^oSJ&Ck^^^'^- "^'*' 
had each ef us a half-crovna. m qwt \o<3«Jb\5a>"«'^^'^ 
we came out this morning •, \>\x!t, ^\is?c^ "^^ ^^ 
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Due to that good and pious deed 

Of which we in the Ballad read. 
* * * * 

-And who but this dear bird beguiled 
The fever of that pale-faced child ; 
Now cooling with his passing wing, 
Her forehead like a breeze of spring : 
Recalling now, with descant soft 
Shed round her pillow from alot't. 
Sweet thoughts of angels hovering nigh, 
And the invisible sympathy 
Of * Matthew, Mark, and Luke, and John, 
Blessing the bed she lies upon.* 
And sometimes, just as listening ends 
In slumber, with the cadence blends 
A dream of that low waibled hymn 
Which old folks, fondly pleased to trim 
Lamps of faith now burning dim. 

Say that the cherubs carved in stone. 
When clouds gave way at dead of night. 
And the ancient Church was filled with light, 

Used to sing in heavenly tone. 
Above and round the sacred places 
They guard with winged baby &ces. 

This pretty bird, my Emily, 

Who cheer'd thy pillow, fain would be 

— ^Now Spring is come, and suns will shine — 

Thy true and happy Valentine." 

" Very nicely chosen, indeed," said Mrs. Panlett. 
** The first portion is by Word»worth ; the last four 
lines are by — ** 

She paused and smiled — 

" Eobin, mamma !" cried Emily. " Well, Bichard, 
you need not laugh ; I am only in fim. Who do 
you think could have sent the Valentine, and 
written those lines, mamma ?" 

Do yon really wisli to laio^ ?" 

Yes; of course, mamiaa." 
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Bichard and his friend now followed us, with 
wistful looks at me and my cage, sometimes stop- 
ping a little behind, to talk apa^ with each other ; 
and, as I thought, discussing whether or not to 
propose to the bird-catchers to accompany them to 
the village, or by what other plan to procure my 
release upon their own terms. But presently we 
reached a spot where the road divided into two 
branches, of which only one led to the village, and 
the other to a more distant and populous neigh- 
bourhood ; and here my captors resolved to make 
a last effort to obtain the half-crown, and, failing 
in this, to make a virtue of contenting themselves 
with the shilling which Greorge always insisted to 
Eichard was enough, and would finally be taken. 
For this purpose they followed the second of the 
two roads, first wishing the boys a good day, and 
making professions of regret, that it had not been 
possible to deal with them for the release of " poor 
Bohr 

The boys stopped, in confusion, at this decided 
proceeding of the bird-catchers, exchanging a few 
anxious words together, as to the plan which they 
were now to adopt in my behalf ; for, as to leaving 
me in the hands in which they had found me, that 
(as I had afterward good reason to be convinced) 
was never for a moment in their contemplation. 
While they stood consulting, however, but for an 
instant or two (their eyes strained after the backs 
of the bird-catchers), the latter suddenly turned 
themselves round, exclaiming, in a tone of affected 
kindness and humanity, '^ Come, young gentleman, 
we must take your money ! It is hard for poor 
men to make so little of their day's work \ but we 
see you are gentlemen, and t\i«k,t ^ wsl \i»:^'6 \»5ssss. ^ 
fancy to poor Bob ; and we B\iO\iV\\ie ^'ott? ^^^"^;^^ 
bird's Bake, that you did not \v«u^^ \xasv\ ^^ ^ 
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know that gentlemen like you would give us more 
if you happened to have it about you ; and we dare 
say that we shall meet you again, and that you 
will make it up to us another time !" — George was 
pleased, and Richard was overjoyed, at this con- 
clusion of the adventure. I was speedily taken 
out of the cage, and, with full precaution as to 
air, put into Eicliard^s pocket-handkerchief, in 
which he undertook to carry me in the same man- 
ner as Mr. Gubbins. For me, my own release was 
transport ; but yet an agony oppressed me at the 
same moment, when I found that nothing was said 
or done to make my mate the sharer of my good 
fortune ; and because I felt that I had no means of 
communicating my afBiction to my benefactors, 
which I knew that it needed but a word to induce 
them to remove ! I was carried along the road to 
the Cottage, while the bird-catchers, with my mate, 
took the other direction ; and I had nothing to 
lighten the burden of the separation, except the 
dream (perhaps the vainest of dreams) in which I 
eagerly indulged, that some accident, as little to be 
reckoned upon as that which had befriended myself, 
would befriend her also ; that she, like me, would 
be delivered, by kind hands, from the frightftd cage 
which had contained us both ; that both woxdd 
taste again the freedom of the woods and skies ; 
and that we should meet, ere long, at some accus- 
tomed haunt ! 

I had no doubt of my own release from the hand- 
kerchief of Eichard, and from all restraint upon 
my liberty, as sure sequels to my rescue from the 
bird-catchers. Indeed Eichard, as he carried me 
forward, explained to George that this was his full 
intention ; but that, before setting me free, he was 
desirous of the pleasure of di»p\aym^Tafo ^\>\Linii^^ 
<ao^ of giving to his sister, and to aXV VXi^iwrnSk^, 
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that of seeing their lost Eobin-red-breast (for such 
he made himself sure I was) once more alive and 
well, after the neglect which had proved his mis- 
fortune ; and also of seeing him fly from their 
own windows, to return, as he hoped, again and 
again, as formerly, to receive their daily crumbs, 
and repay them, morning and evening, with his 
song! 

Richard and George were too delisted with 
their success, and too impatient to make it known, 
not to travel with quick steps through the remain- 
der of their way. We were soon at the gate, and 
soon in the hall of Burford Cottage ; and soon was 
the news of Bobin-red-breast's discovery, disaster, 
and deliverance, the talk of all the house, even 
from the parlour to the kitchen. With rapture to 
Emily, and with high satisfaction to Mr. and Mrsw 
Paulett, the handkerchief was opened ; at the bot- 
tom of the purse-like form in which it had been 
held, I lay ; and there, when it was doubled under 
me, as a sort of bedding, upon the table, I con- 
tinued to lie, panting, half stifled, half alarmed, 
half rejoicing, half desponding. The children were 
eager to gaze upon me closely, till Mrs. Paulett 
had warned them, that by so doing they robbed 
me of free air, and might, perhaps, frighten and 
otherwise distress me : the mention of which evils 
at once altered their inclinations ; so that, leaving 
me upon the handkerchief which supported me 
upon the table, and from which, as yet, I showed 
no disposition to rise, they withdrew to their 
chairs, content only to watch me with kindly 
looks, and to derive, from every part of my appear- 
ance, and from my slightest movements, the food 
for some tender sentiment, m t\vfe ^■xj^^'i^sssvi. ^ 
which they were joined and enaowx^'^'s^^^c^*^^^ 
their papa and mamma. 
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But we have said enough of this ; let us return 
to the subject of Valentuies. 

The Saturnalia were the festivities, the cere- 
monies, and the annual customs of the feast of 
Satumia, or of Juno ; called, with reference to this 
feast, Juno Februata. The day was the fifteenth 
day of February; and upon that day males and 
females drew marriage lots. This was the cus- 
tom with Eome Pagan. 

" When Eome received Christianity, the cessation 
of the festival, with all its rites and practices, was 
necessarily aimed at by the Church ; and, in pro- 
cess of time, it happened that the Eomish calendar 
afforded a saintVday so near to the day of Juno or 
Satumia, that a hope presented itself of turning 
the popular attention from the one day to the 
other. The . saint*s-day was that of St. Valen- 
tine, or Valentinus, a Eoman Christian martyr, 
who was beheaded, or was said to have been 
beheaded, upon the fourteenth day of February, in 
the year 271. 

** Now, the people being still inveterately attached 
to the drawing of their February lots (whether for 
marriage only, or for other objects also), the Church 
proposed to them, that upon the fourteenth of Fe- 
bruary, or feast of Saint Valentine, they should draw, 
indeed, lots, as heretofore ; but instead of names 
of husbands and wives, they should receive the 
names of saints, who should be their protectors 
during the coming year against sickness, the evil 
eye, magic, &c. The attempt to change the motive 
for drawing lots, and the object to be attained by 
them, was never, however, wholly successful. In 
the middle ages — the age of chivalry — ^Valentine's 
dajr became the period fixed on for knights, or 
oven the people, to devote thieTiiseVve^ \.o X\v^ ^x- 
vj'ee and defence of some cboseii \aA^ ox ^kass^^* 
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And as a glove was the token of warlike chal< 
lenge, a pair were presented to the chosen Valen- 
tine on that day, wno, in return, bestowed a kiss 
on her future champion. An old lady lately told 
me, that up to the period of her childhood, it was 
usual in country places for " Valentines " to walk 
to church together on the following Easter Day, 
each wearing a huge rosette of coloured ribbon 
chosen by the damsel." 

**I understand the 'Fair Maid of Perth' better 
now," said George; *^that is a Valentine*s-Eve 
story, Eichard ; you should read it." 

** I should like to do so very much, if mamma 
would lend it to me. Will you, mamma ?" 

**With pleasure," replied Mrs. Paulett; "you 
may take it from my bookcase." 

" In that story, Catherine does not get a letter ; 
her Valentine was the first person she saw," said 
George. 

" Yes ; that was, of course, the older custom," 
replied Mr. Paulett. '* Few people, in those days, 
could write. Besides, ancient superstition attached 
the highest and most ominous importance to the 
first thing seen in the morning ; and it was but a 
consequence, or particular application, of the gene- 
ral doctrine, to believe, that upon a day sacred to 
marriage, the first Tmmarried person, seen by 
another unmarried person, should be the individual 
divinely pointed out for marriage. By the same 
notion of omens pretematurally afforded, for 
human conduct, you must interpret what voyagers 
and travellers tell you of the worship for the day, 
paid by the Javanese to whatever animal they see 
first in the morning.** 

* * Thank you, papa, for telling us all these curioxia 
thmgB," said Emily. " 1 \xa^ft ^0X£i'fe\\5^\iJ?,"cw^^ 
ask you, if it will not tire -jou:' 
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any tidings of my lost mate. I believe, if I could 
haye fotind the cmel fowlers I should have 
boldly attacked them and fought for my beloved's 
freedom ; for there is no courage like that which 
springs Irom affection : but my search proved fruit- 
less ; and desolate and miserable I returned to my 
usual roosting-place. 

I awoke the next morning very unhappy, and 
after a short visit to the Cottage, to get tiie food 
necessary for my subsistence, which I too well 
knew was not to be found elsewhere, I resumed 
my search— constant— minute—persevering ; but, 
alas I always in vain. 

And thus day after day passed. I awoke to 
hope every morning, to fall asleep in sorrow every 
night. And the pitiless winter grew colder and 
more cruel. All nature was silent; or if any 
sound broke the horrid stillness of the frosty air, 
it was one of pain. It was a very trying time 
both for men and birds, and needed all the boldness 
of a Bobin's heart to bear me through it. But I 
knew that sprmg would come without faU again, 
and I tried to be patient, and to hope bravely oq. 
The same good Providence that had fed me the 
last winter would keep me this; and, indeed, 
could I dare to complain, when such friends were 
left to me still, as those at Burford Cottage ? 
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CHAPTEE XIV. 



, '* What better can we do than prostrate fall 

Before Him reverent ; and there confess 
. Humbly our faults and pardon beg with tears ?" — Milton. 

The morning after Bobin's release, Mrs. Paulett 
Wtered the breakfast-room, with an open letter in 
%er hand, looking very grave and sad. 
*• "Have you unpleasant news from the Castle, 
^Maria ?" asked Mr. Paulett, struck by her expres- 
sion : " I see that letter is from Valentia." 

**Yes; very disagreeable news," answered the 
lady ; " poor Yalentia's bird is blind ; and a bird- 
fancier, who has examined it, says that it has been 
inade so by a red-hot needle. She is dreadfully 
'distressed about it, both for the poor bird's sake, 
iiad because, as it was perceived the very day we 
left, she cannot but fear it is the deed of one of her 
^oung visitors. Moreover, my sister has discovered 
'that some one has been in her boudoir, and stained 
her beautiful little ivory thermometer ; and broken 
the stopper of a valuable scent-bottle." 

« This is sad news/' said Mr. Paulett, in a tone of 
'Concern; "Kichard, my boy, I hope you know 
-nothing of these ungrateful returns for hospita- 
Uty r 

" Oh no, indeed, papa," cried the boy ; " I should 
be quite ashamed of either. Who could have been 
so cruel to poor Dicky?" 

** I dare say it was Ned Brown," said George ; 
" he is a horndly mischievous fellow; but I can't 
think why he diould have touched the thermometer, 
either. He has a little one of his own." 

"It is a most distre^m^ ^^J' ^is»^^^^«».^«s^ 
lett, "and very unp\Qd&aTi\. iot ^J\ <2>^ ^^^s^^^-^J^ 
coime, until th^ r^\ otVpT\\.Sft>cftss^^%^^^^^^ 
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least, will be liable to be suspected by the Wain- 
fleets, who cannot be expected to place the same 
confidence in you which we do, from knowing you 
so well." 

" What a horrid bore !" cried Richard ; " but, 
mamma, Aunt Wainfleet will surely believe you, 
if you tell her, that I assure her, on my honour, that 
I know nothing of either mischief." 

"Nor do I, Mrs. Paulett, I assure you, on my 
honour, too," said George, eagerly ; " I should think 
it disgraceftd to behave so." 

" I do not doubt you," replied Mrs. Paulett,'* and 
I will give her your assurances. Emily, of course, 
could have had nothing to do with it?" 

She turned to her little daughter, as she spoke, 
and was surprised to see her with crimson cheeks 
and tearful eyes; but thinking it was the poor bird's 
fate, and Yalentia's distress, which affected her, the 
child's agitation did not awaken any suspicion. 

" Emily is very sorry for poor Dicky, I am sure," 
she said, soothingly. ** You see, my dear, Yalentia 
has more true cause for grief than you had about 
Robin." 

** Poor, dear Dicky !" sobbed Emily. " Mamma, 
can nobody do him any good ?" 

'* Alas I no ; but Yalentia will do all that kindness 
possibly can to comfort the poor thing." 

*' I am the more grieved at it," said Mr. Paulett, 
^* because I know your sister-in-law has a dislike to 
children visitors ; and that it was only on Yalentia's 
promising her that she would look after them, and 
take care they did not trouble her, that she would 
consent to her inviting them. Yalentia told me so 
while we were there, when, one day, I was jesting 
wiiJi bar about ber preference of the chUdren's 
society to ours, " 

Well, it iaa, most unworthy returuioT Yiet^asA- 
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ness," remarked Mrs. Paulett, indignantly ; " and it 
would make me miserable if I thought a child of 
mine had been gnilty of it." 

Here the song of Eobin, and the duties of hospi- 
tality, interrupted the conversation; and, after a 
very little while, Emily crept out of the room — a 
miserable, consciencorstricken child. 

" I vote, that when we see Edward at school, next 
half, we tell him we are sure he did it, and make 
him own the truth, or thrash him well,'' said Eichard, 
who was to return with George to school. " We 
have no chance of seeing him here again, for Mr. 
Brown is gone to the sea-coast, and won't come 
back for the next three months." 

"Of course we will make him own it," said 
Greorge ; " it is too bad to be blamed, or even sus- 
pected, for that which we did not do. But it is 
always the case, if one has anything to do with 
those ungentlemanly fellows. One is thought as 
bad as they are, and one gets half their blame, and 
not a bit of their fan." 

" A good lesson for you both, as to your choice of 
associates," said Mr. Paulett. " You know the old 
Latin proverb — ^be sure it is a very true one — and 
take care whom you choose for your companions. 
Recollect the old story of the gentleman who, 
joining and riding with a highwayman, was believed 
to be one of his associates, and had trouble to 
escape sharing his fate. But I think we must not 
condemn Edward Brown unheard : that would be 
unjust. It is possible he may be no more in fault 
than you are. 

The boys agreed to question him before they 
decided that he was gu&ty, and then went out to 
renew their yesterday's attempt at «k&ti\!i^. 

As it was holiday-tim©, \3aft Tsxtoe^ssMsKfe ^^^^^^ 
was left at great leisure to YnA\A?,^Vet q^^K5«^ss^'€?^ 
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upon the receipt of which Mr. Gubbins shut np his 
school-room, whitewashed the front of his antique 
dwelMng, new planted the court-yard, and put new 
benches in the porch, on which, at the close of 
many a summer's day, he now promised himself 
that he and his wife should sit, and enjoy a friendly 
gossip with their neighbours. Here, too (while to 
a younger man he left the future charge and benefit 
of his late scholastic occupation), he reckoned upon 
pursuing, at better leisure, his studies of the stars, 
and of tiie beasts and flowers of the field, and birds 
of the air ; and of the Power which made, and 
holds them all in being. But for these worthy 
people a still greater happiness was in store. 

Their beloved daughter Mary was married to 
the eldest son of Farmer Mowbray. This, to them, 
was a lasting joy ; for myself, also, the dawn of 
one; but of this, by and by. Spring-time as it 
was, I yet picked crumbs at the bridal breakfast of 
my early patroness. I sang and fiitted along the 
hedges and palings of the fields and Tillage, as she 
went to church. I entered the church, and rejoiced 
in the shining sun which Kghted up the rural alt&r, 
and was reflected from the white surplice of the 
priest, and from the golden letters of the two tables 
of the Ten Commandments. I lifted my voice, as 
well as the rest, when all the happy company re- 
turned through the churchyard-gate, and when the 
bells, as they went, rang out their merry peal. I 
attended them to Farmer Mowbray's ; and, at noon, 
entered, sometimes the window, and sometimes the 
door, during their plentiful, though rustic, dinner. 

Cobbler Dykes, in a new coat, with his wife in 

her own wedding gown, was of the party. He had 

made new shoea for the dancers, and he now con- 

Mbnted to the pleasures of tTie aceii^ \)^ «Mi^Ti^ 

Jbis best songB, Ltame Ealpb , and Ms WS:e wi^ <^^- 

^*^n, bad a hearty meal, and an amp\ft yois^ ^^"^^ 
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amid the abundance of the feast, aad all the village 
shared their rural hospitality in one way or the 
other. Mr. and Mrs. Paulett, in the mean time, had 
sent suitable presents to the bride ; and from Emily, 
and Miss Wainfleet, came a basket of conservatory 
flowers, and the prettiest of silk and silver pin- 
cushions. 

I may say, here, that I had often overheard Mr. 
and Mrs. Paulett, during my latter visits to the 
cottage, rejoicing in the improvement of their 
children. 

While sharing, in my humble way, the happiness 
of these kind human beings, I was startled by a 
dear, familiar note from an adjoining lilac-tree. 
Forgetting in an instant crumbs and carols, I flew 
to the 'spot, to be sure my ears did not deceive me. 
It was, indeed, true I She was there I My dear, 
long-sought, long-lamented mate ! No words, with 
which I am acquainted, can express our mutual 
joy and happiness ; even the much more expressive 
language of Eobins failed us at the time, and we 
could utter nothing but broken chirps. 

When we had regained a little composure, my 
mate told me, in notes tremulous with joy, that 
when the nets were opened, the bird-catchers had 
set her free. She was of no use as a caged songster, 
and even the cruel fowlers had shrunk from eating 
the sacred household bird. So she had escaped 
roasting in virtue of her race (it is a good thing to 
come of honest family !) and her personal insigni- 
ficance had protected her from captivity. 

The severe weather, and the great distance firom 
home at which she had received her freedom, had 
kept her, thus long, from her usual haunts ; but 
sunshine and spring had brought stren^h and 
courage, and she accompWsYi^ ^igQi\<fe^ >s^ '^'^^ 
loving heart), a journey w\ivc\i niotjN^ Vw^ ^3cw 
astonisbed Mr. Gubbina. 
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It seems that the sonnd of Cobbler Dikes' slng^ 
ii^ bad induced her to pause in her flight, on thi 
near bkc-busb, and thus our STmpathy with tbi 
joy of men had led to our own re-union ! I ha« 
a great deal to cominnuicate in return, as thi 
reader is aware ; and it was almost sunset befon 
our mutual tales were told, 

I think it best te ulose mj history with tba 
day's sunset. For who knows, even in tbe life o 
a Robin, what a day may bring forth? and as mi 
readers have, I doubt not, grieved with me, I shonit 
like to leave tbem only, the possession of my joy. 

" All yet Beems well ; and if it end so meet 
The bitter pa«t, more welcome ia the sweet." 

Farewell therefore, kind mortals, till the drear 
winter once more enfolds us ; then, for my sake, ! 
beseech yon 

Bemeubbb the Bobinb! 
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cloth, 28. 

Old Friends with New Faces, with two illustratio 

f£p, 8vo, cloth, 2a 
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The Story of a Needle, with two illustrations, fop. 8vb, 

doth, l8. 6d. 

Wings and Stings ; or, Lessons from Insect Life, with 

UIusfTatioDB, 18mo, doth, la. 

Ballantyne's (R, M.) The "World of Ice ; or Adventures 
in the Polar BeglonB, a Tde for Boya, with engrayiogs, fep. 8to, 
doth, SB. 6d. 

: Martin Rattler; or, a Boj's Ad- 

yeDtnres in the Foreste of Brazil, with engrayings, fcp. 8to, 
doth, 38. 6d. 

The Coral Island : a Tale of the 



Pacific, with dght engrayings, post Syo, doth, 6s. 



Land, illustrated, post Syo, cloth, 68. 



Ungava; a Tale of Esquimaux- 



of the Far North, illustrated, cloth, 58. 



The Young Fur-Traders; a Tale 



Hudson's Bay ; or, Life in the 



"Wilds of North America, post 8yo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

(Miss Randall) Our Trip to Egypt, with 

engrayings, fcp. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Blackie's (Rev. Wm. G., A.M.) Bihle History in con- 
nection with the Genera] History of the World, with Descriptions 
of Scripture Localities, &c., with maps, 12mo, cloth, Ss. 

Brock's (Mrs.) Old Robin and his Proverbs, fcp, 

8yo, Is. 6d. 

Candlisb's (Dr. R. S.) Scripture Characters, crown 8vo, 

doth, 6s. 6d. 



8yo, doth, 3s. Cd. 



Reason and Revelation, crown 
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Christian's Exemplar (The Young), fcp. 8\'o, Is. 6d. 
Dalton's (William) The Fnglish Boy in Japan ; or the 

Perils and Adventur 8 of Mark Raffles among Princes, Priests, and 
People, of that Singular Empire, with engravings, fcp. 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. 

Kingston's (W. H. G.) Round the World ; or, the 

Adventures of Harry Hopeton, illustrated, post Svo, cloth, fis. 

Old Jack's Early Life, a Sea 



Tale, with engravings, post Svo, cloth, Ss. 6d. 
Sea Jack, a Man of War's- 

Man and South Old Whaler. A sequel to the above, but forming 
a complete Tale in itself, post Svo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Maury*s (Lieut., Superintendent of the National Ob- 
servatory, Washington) Physical Geography of the Sea, with 
coloured maps and illustrations, crown Svo, cloth, 5d. 

Beady Work for Willing Hands; or, The Story of 
Edith Allison, fcp. Svo, cloth, 29. 

Steel's (Rev. R.) Samuel the Prophet, and the Lessons 

of his Life and Times, post Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Doing Good ; or, The Christian in 

Walks of Usefulness, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Success in Life, a Book for Young Men, cloth, 3s. 
Thompson's (W. M., D.D.) The Land and the Book; 

or Biblical Illustrations drawn from the Manners and Customs, the 
Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

^freedie's (Rev. W. K., D.D.) Home-, ^^QC)VW^<i 
^unUy, clotb, $a. fid. 
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KISBET AND GO'S FOFULAS MOBAL AND BEUGIOUS 

STOBIES. 

Fcp. doth, each 2s. 6d. 

1. Children of the Manse, by the Author of ** A Memoir of Mary L. 

Duncan/* &c. 

2. Du Bourg; or the Mercuriale, by M. A. S. Barber. 

3. Jaqueline ; or, Conrent Life at Port Royal. 

4. Jeanne de Taudreuil ; or, Beconciliation. 

5. Koving Bee (The) ; or, a Peep into many Hives, edited by Mrs. 

Whately. 

6. The Cousins ; a Tale, with Preface, by the Author of ** Naomi/* 

7. The Village Rectory; or, Truth in Fiction, by the Rev. R. W. 

Dibdhi,M.A. 

8. Tiolet; or, the Cross and the Crown, by Miss M*Intosh. 

9. Reform at the Right End, by the Author of Honie Truths for Home 

Peace. 
10. The Patriot Warrior— a Life of the Duke of Wellington for Young 
People. 

Merry Little Tales for Merry Little Hearts. 16 large 

coloured Plates, 4to boards, 28. 6d. 

More's (Hannah) Stories for Persons of the Middle 

Ranks. Royal 32mo cloth. Is. 6d. 

Tales for the Common People. 



Royal 32mo cloth. Is. Sd. 

— Practical Piety. Boyal 32mo9 



cloth. Is. 6d. 

Mason's Self Knowledge. Royal d2mo, cloth, Is. 
My Brother; or, the Man of many Friends, by Mrs. 

Ellis. Frontispiece, fcp. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 2s. 

Naughty Boys and Girls. With Coloured Plates. 

Companion to Struvrwelpeter. 4to, boards, 2s. 

Original Ballads, by living authors, edited by the Rev. 

H. Thompson, illustrated, 8vo , doth, 68. 
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KIGHOLSOirS (HALIFAX) PUBLICATIONS. 
Helps for the Pulpit, or 204 Sketches and Skeletons of 

Sarmons, 3 vols. 12mo, cloth, each toI. 3s. 

Pulpit Themes, or Outlines of Sermons, by the Author 

of "Helps fbr the Pulpit,'* 12mo, doth. 28. 6d. 

The Preacher's Assistant, or Outlines of Sermons, l8mo, 

cloth, Is. 6d. 

Sweet Home, or the Christian's Residence in the Church 
Militant, ftc., royal 83mo, doth, gilt edges. Is. 6d. 

The Spiritual Garland of Fragrant Flowers, royal 32mo, 

doth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

The Bible Companiqn, Scripture Pronouncer, &e., 32mo, 

doth, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Memoir of the Venerable William Bramwell, by James 

Sigston, portrait, royal 82mo, doth. Is. 6d. 

— — — gilt edges. 

Is. 6d. 
Memoirs of the Extraordinary Military Career of John 

Shipp, late a Lieutenant in the 87th Resiiment, and Cooper's 
** Pathfinder,*' 1 vol. royal 82mo, doth. Is. 6d. 



PETER PARLEY'S POPULAR WORKS. 

Uniformly printed, with numerous Engraringg, square, 

cloth, gilt edges. 

Pleate to order «* Te^*s Edition.'' . 

Peter Parley's Tales about Animals. Gs* 

Tales about Christmas. 5s. 

Tales about Enc\Mid,'UA«DA,^«s?a«Ba.i^ 



ir . 

'eter Parley's Tales about Europe, Asia, AfricH, 

America, and Oceania. 58. 

>. Grammar of Geography. 3s. 6d. 

Tales about Greece, ; Ancient and 



Modem. Si. 6d. 

Universal History on the Basis of 

Geography, for the use of Families, new edition, by Dr. D., with 
Maps. fis. 

Mythology of Greece and Borne. 

8s. 6d. 

— Tales about Rome and Modem Italy. 



8s. 6d. 

Tales about Plants. Edited by Mnu 



Loudon. 58. 



Tales of the Sea and the Islands of 



the Pacific Ocean. 88. Cd. 



Baloon Travels of Robert Merry and 

his Toung Friends over yarious Countries in Europe. 8s. 6d. 

Tales about the United States, 



3s. 6d. 

Lives of "Washington and Franklin. 



3s. 6d. 

Tales about Shipwrecks and Disasters 



at Sea. 8s. 6d. 

Child's Own Atlas. With 12 original 



Maps, engraved on Steel by A. G. Findlay, F.R.G.S. 2s. 

Walks in the Country ; or, Rural 

Pickings: being attractive points in Country Life and Soenery, 
&c. Coloured Frontispiece. Boyal 18mo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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Peasant-Boy Philosopher. By Henry Mayhew. Illus- 
trations, fcp. 8to, doth, 6s. 

Philip's (Uncle) Conversations about the "Whale 

Fisheiy and the Pohir Seas. Illustrated. Square, cloth, 3s. Cd. 

Playfellow (The). By Harriet Martineau. New 

Edition. Illustrated hj John Absolon. 4 vols. imp. IGmo, 
cloth, 6s. 



Vol. 3. Feats on tjjie Fiord, 
t, 4. The Crofton Boys. 



ToL 1. The Settlers at Home. 
„ 3. The Peasant and Prince. 

Playmate (The); a Pleasant Companion for Spare 

Hours. Illustrated, crown 8to, cloth gilt, 5s. 

Present (A) for an Apprentice ; to which is added, 

Franklin's Way to Wealth. By the late Thomas Tegg, Esq., 
with Engravings. Square, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

Proverbial and Moral Thoughts in a series of Essays, 

by G. H. Hanger, fcp. 8to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Postan's (Mrs.) Cutch ; or, Random Sketches in 

Western India, interspersed with Legends and Traditions, Illus- 
trated with coloured Engrarings, Svo, doth, 3s. 

PuUeyn's (W.) Etymological Compendium; or, Portfolio 
of Origins and Inventions, Third Edition, by Merton A. Thorns, 
crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Pussy's Road to Ruin ; or, Do as you are Bid, 

coloured Pictures, small oblong boards. Is. 

Quarles' (F.) Emhlems, Divine and Moral, Illustrated, 

crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 
■ School of the Heart, crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Quarrelsome Dog (The), Translated jfrom the German, 
by Leopold MTray, Coloured Pictures, small oblong boards. Is. 

Religious Emhlems and Allegories : a series of En- 
gravings designed to illustrate Divine Truth. By the Rev. W. 
Holmes. A new Edition, with an introduction by tho Rev. 
eTames Smith, author of ••the Book that will Suit you." Fcp. 
Svo, cloth, 23, 6d. 
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^bcrts's (Mary) Progress of Creation, considered with 

reference to the present Conditicm of the Earth, with 14 Engra* 
vings, fcp. 8to, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

»binsnn Crusoe (complete), with Life of the author 
by the Kev. H.«tebbing, AM., illustrated with 22 steel plates by 
H. Corbould, and fine portrait of author, roy. ISmo, cloth, 88. 6d. 

gilt edges, 4s. 

coloured plates, 5s. 

ndford and Merton, revised by Miss Edwards. 

Illustrated, fcp. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

nple Stories and Simple Hhymes for Little Readers. 

By Elizabeth E. Grore. Square, sewed. Is. 

anett's (Mrs. Percy) Herdsmen and Tillers of the 
Ground, or Illustrations of Early Civilization, coloured plates, 
royal 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Hunters and Fishers, or Sketches 

of Primitiye Haces in the Lands beyond the Sea, coloured plates, 
royal 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ories from the Classics, adapted for the Young. By 

Mary and Elizabeth Kirby. Illustrated, fcp. 8to doth, 2s. 

jgg's Elementary Drawing Book of Landscapes, 

Heads, Hands, and Feet, containing many superi:r Drawings by 
D. Fabronius and M. Ferogio, &c. &c Oblong Svo, half-bound, 
fancy coyer, 6b. 



TEGCPS STANDABD LIBEMtY FOB THE PEOPLE. 

Eoyal 32mo, doth, greatly reduced. 

cot's Sabbath School, as it should be, Is. 6d. 
ore's (Mrs.) Tales for the Common People, Is. 6d. ' 
Stories for Persons of the Middle Ranks, 

Is. 6d. 

Practical Piety, Is. 6d. 



le Frugal Housewife, Is. 

iree Experiments of Living, Is. 

Mon's Self-knowledge, Is. 
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Vicar of Wakefield; a Tale, by Oliver Goldsmith, 

numeroiiB illustrations on wood, crown Svo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Todd's (Rev. J.) Complete Works, containing — Sunday 

School Teacher, Student's Manual, Simple Sketclies, Great Cities, 
Truth made Simple, Lectures to Children, and Index Kcrum. 
Post 8yo, cloth, 48. 6d. 

Tom Telescope's Newtonian Philosophy, with Engra- 

Tings, square, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 

Toogood's (Mrs.) Ellen Lutwidge: a Tale. 18mo, 

fancy wrapper. Is. 

— '■ Summer Lake : a Collection of 



Poems. 18mo, cloth. Is. 
Trials and Triumphs ; or, the Singular Adventures of 

Fred Hamilton, by the Ber. John Young. M.A. 12 mo, cloth, 2s. 

Traditions and Legends of the Elf, the Fairy, and the 
Gnome, royal 82mo, cloth. Is. 

Troublesome (The) Kitten ; or, Never Presume, hy an 

Old Tabhy, illustrated with 12 coloured plates, small oblong. Is. 



WASHINe BOOKS. 

8vo, limp cloth. 

Folkard's Perforated Washing Books, containing 

sufficient Lists for One Tear, with counterparts to be retained, 
and perforated cheque ; the articles arranged alphabetically — 

No. 1. Family Washing Book, Is. 

No. 2. Is. 

Ladies' Washing Book, Is. 

Bacbelon* Washing Book, is. 
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STANDARD SCHDDL BDDKS. 



ANTHON'S (PROFESSOR) CLASSICAL WORKS. 

nthon's Horace, edited by the Rev. J. Boyd, LL.D., 

12 mo, roan, 5s. 

Anabasis (The) of Xenophon, edited by Dr. 

John Doran, 12ino, roan, os. 

Homer's Iliad (the first three books), edited 



by .B Davics, Fb. D. Lips., l2mo, roan, os. 

Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Book?, edited by 



B. Davies, Th. D. Lips., 12mo, roan, 43. 

iEneid (The) of Virgii, edited by the Eev. 



W. Trollope, 3LA., 12mo, roan, 5s. 

- Eclopjues (The) and Georgics of Virgil, edited 



by James Nichols, 12mo, roim, 4s. 

Caesars Commentaries, edited hy the Rev. 

G. B. Wheeler, A.M., 12mo, roan, 4«. 

Cicero's Orations, edited by the Rev. G. B. 



"Wheeler, A.M., 12rao, roan, 4s. 

Sallust, edited by the Rev, J, Boyd, LL.D., 

12mo, roan, 4s. 

Satires (The) of Juvenal and Persius, edited 



by J. Talboys Wheeler, Madras College. 12mo, roan, 4s. 

Greek Grammar, edited by the Rev. J. R. 



Major, D.D., King's College, London, 12mo, roan, 3s. 

First Latin Lessons, edited by the Rev. "W". 



Hayes, B.A., 12mo, roan, ^s. 

Greek Prosody, edited by the Rev, J. R. 



Major, D.D., King's College, London, 12mo, roan, 2s. 6d. 

Greek Reader, edit^ by the Rev. Jt Boyd, 



LL.D., 12mo, roan, />s. 
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ATLASES. 

Findlay's (Alexander, F,R.G.S.) Classical Atlas, to 

illustrate Ancient Geography, comprised in 26 Maps, coloured, 
showLig the various Divisions of the World as known to the 
Ancients. Boyal 8vo, doth, 9s. 

Modern General Atlas, consisting of 33 Maps, 

coloured, with Introduction and copious Index. With a new Map 
of Palestine for thQ use of Scripture students. Boyal 8vb, cloth, 9s. 

Junior Classical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 

containing 13 Maps, coloured ; with a copious Index, adapted to 
the Use of Schools, &c. Boyal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Junior Atlas of Modem Geography, con- 
taining 17 Maps, coloured, with a copious Index, adapted to the 
Use of Schools, &c. Boyal 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Comparative Atlas of Ancient and Modem 

Geography, comprised in 55 Maps, coloured ; showing the various 
Divisions of the World as known to the Ancients, and their Qpr^ 
responding Sites and Boundaries in Modem Countries ; derived 
from the most authentic sources. With an Introduction to Ancient 
Geography, and an Index, in two parts, Boyal 4to, cloth, £1. 



BONNYCASTLE'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Be-edited bt Dr. BtPTHEftPORD, LL.D. 

New Editions, enlarged and improved, by the Rev. B. C. Ty8onLM.A.f Gam- 
bridge, late Head Master of tlie Mathematical Sch«ol, Ghrist^s HosptttO. , 

Introduction to Algebra. 12mo, roan, 28. 6d, 

Key to Algebra, 12mo, roan, 3s. 6d. 

Inirodnction to Mensuration. 12mo, roan, 3s. 
J^ey to Mensuration. 12mo, roan, 4a. 
^'thwetic. 12mo, roSn, 28. 
^ ^o An'tbmetic. 12mo, roan, ^a. 
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titer's (T.) Arithmetic, designed for the use of 

lools, by T. Carpenter, author of the *' Scholar's Spelling 
isistant.** New Edition, carefully corrected, and considerably 
urged, by W. Rutherford, LL.D. 12mo, cloth, Is. 

Scholar's Spelling Assistant, New Edition, 

ao, cloth, Is. 

ntcr's (William) Comprehensive Dictionary of 

ijlish Synonyms, revised and enlarged by the Rev. W. Webster, 
V.., King's College, London, late Fellow of Queen's College, 
abridge, crown, cloth, 3s. Gd. 

prcsent edition has been enlarged by the addition of new matter, 
amoiiTiting' to more than ;i third of the previous edition. 



DICTIONARIES, LEXICONS, ETC., 

By Meadows, Ainswortii, &c. 

orth's Latin and English Dictionary. By 

)ck. 18 mo, cloth, 4s. Cd. ; roan, 5s. 

By Morell and Duncan. 8vo, cloth, 9s. ; 

n, 10s. 

s and Deletanrille's French Dictionary, 8vo, 

jp, 128. 

ns Hebrew Lexicon and Grammar, ISmo, cloth, 

Gd. ; roan, 5s. 

y's Diamond Pocket Dictionary of the Holy 

le. 24mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

and English, and English and Italian Dictionary. 

10, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; roan, 5s. 

)n's Diamond Dictionary, d2mo, cloth, Is. 6d.; 

1, 2s. ; morocco, 3s. ^ 

_ \%m^^ ^^'^^^.'5^A '^ 

1, is. Gd, 



i 
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Lempriere's Classical Dictionary, by Park, ISmo, cloth, 

48. 6d. ; roan, 58. 

New French Grammar, with Exercises adapted to the 

Bules. Medium 8to, doth, 88. 6d. 

New Grammar of the Spanish Language. 18mo, roan, 

18. 6d. 

New Pronouncing French Dictionary, on the Basis of 

Nugent. 18mo, cloth, 48. 6d. ; roan, fis. 

Spanish- English and English -Spanish Dictionary. 

18mo, doth, 48. 6d. ; roan, fis. 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary. By Davenport. 

ISmo, doth, 3s. 6d. ; roan, 48. 

with Key, 1 8mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. ; 

roan, Ss. 

By John Davis, A.M., 8ro, cloth, 48. 6d. 

with Key, Sro, cloth, 5s. 



Wright's Greek and English Lexicon, 18mo, cloth, 

4b. 6d. ; roan, fis. 



Enfield's Speakery'^with Additions, by R. A. Davenport, 

12mo, roan, 2s. 6d. 

Eton (The) Greek Grammar, Translated into English, 

with the addition of many notes, lh>m the Grammars of Angustna 
Mathise and others, by the Bot. Q. N. Wright, M.^. 12mo, 
roan, 28. 6d. 

Fisher's Young Mans Best Companion. 12mo, 

c/oili, 28, 6d. 
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Goldsmith's Grammar of Geography. New and Im- 
proved Edition, by the Rev. Gt. N. Wright, M.A. With lllaps and 
Plates. Boyal 18mo, roan, 2s. 6d. Key, 9d. 

Goldsmith's History of Rome. By Davis. 12mo, 
eloth, 88. 

Guy's (Joseph) New Speaker, containing choice selec- 
tions of Poetry and Prose, from some of the best and most popular 
writers in the English Language, intended to furnish Touth in 
Schools and Families with a Class Book. By Joseph Guy, jun. 
Frontispiece and other Engravings. 12mo, roan, 3s. 6d. 

Guy's Juvenile Letter- Writer ; being Model Letters, 

for the Use of Schools and Families, intended to assist Children 
and Youth in their first attempts at Epistolary Correspondence. 
By Joseph Guy, jun., author of Gi^y's EngUsh Speaker, &c. 
Frontispiece, 18mo, cloth, Is. 

Homers (Rev, P.) Introduction to the Greek Tongue. 

12mo, roan, 2s. 6d. 

Button's Course of Mathematics. New Edition. 

Entirely remodelled, and adapted to the Instruction now pursued 
in the Boyal Military Academy, llf oolw^ch, by W. Butherford, 
LL.D. «vo, cloth, 128. 

Hutton's Recreations in Mathematics and Natural 

Philosophy. New Edition. Berised, and Numerous Additions, 
by Edward Biddle, F.B.A.S., Mathematical Master, Boyal Hos- 
pital, Greenwich. 8yo, doth, 12s. 

Key (A) to Rutherford's Edition of Hutton's Course 

of Mathematics. By James Hickie, Esq., 8to* cloth, 78. 

Keith on the Use of the Globes, Enlarged and Im- 
proved, by the Bey. G. N. Wright, M.A. Plates, Diagramsi &c. 
]L2mo, roan, 5s. 
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L6yizac's (M. de) Theoretical and Practical Grammar 

of the French Tongue, in which all the principal Difficulties are 
explained agreeably to the Decisions of the French Academy, by 
Si. Bollin, B.A. 12mo» roan, 5s. Key by Bollin, Ss. 

MangnalFs CB.) Historical and Miscellaneous Questions 

for the use of Young People, &c. Corrected and adapted for the 
use of English Schools, by the Rev. G. N. Wright. A New 
Edition, corrected to the Present Time by Joseph Guy, jun. 
Illustrated by Gilbert, &c. 12mo, roan, 4s. Cd. 

*** This Edition is tlie only one containing the Portrait of Miss Mangnall 
copied firom the original Picture, by permission of her family. 



MURRAY'S SCHOOL BOOKS. 

New Editions, Improved by Tyson. 
Printed in the Best Style, Large Type, and "Well Bound. 

English Grammar. 12mo, roan, 3s. 
Abridged. Edited by the Rev. 

W. B. Smith. 18mo, sheep. Is. 

■■ Exercises. 12mo, cloth, 28. 

Key to, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 



English Reader. 12mo, roan, Ss. 6d« 

Introduction to, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Grammar and Exercises Condensed, 



by Gartly, 18mo, doth. Is. 



^"ovum Teatamenixxixi Greece (^Glasgou) Umtiercti^ 

£ifi^/on.) 32mo, cloth, 5s. 
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Parley's (P.) Uniyersal History on the Basis 

Gkography brought down to the present time. By Dr. 
Square cloth, gilt edges, 58. 

Tales about Animals. Many hundi 

engravings. Square doth, gilt edges, 68. 

■Grammar of Geography. Square do 



gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 



PERRiN'8 SCHOOL BOOKS. 

EDITED BY MISS WRIGHT, VIZ. : 

Elements of French Conversation. 12mo, cloth, Is. ( 
French Fables. 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Spelling Book, 12mo, cloth, 23. 



SPELLINQ BOOKS. 

Mayor's English Spelling Book, fine edition, 12n 

cloth. Is. tfd. 

common edition, 12 mo, cloth, 6< 

Fenning's Universal Spelling Book, 12mo, cloth^ Is. 

common edition, 12mo, cloth, 6( 

Carpenter's Scholars' Spelling Assistant, 12mo, cloth, 
common edition, 12mo, cloth, 8 



Septuagiht (The) Greek. 2 vols., 32mo, cloth, 8s. 

Simson'a Elements of EucYiA. 1^«^ ^^\^^ss^^^^^ 
and ooneeted by W RutheTfotd, 1A*.'D. \%tBft, OtfiNSa.^'^'^- 
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T^gs's Elementary Drawing Book. By D. Fabronius 

and M. Ferogio. Oblong 8yo, fancy coyer, 5b. 

Tegg's Elementary Series of Juvenile School Books, 

Hlostrated, 18mo half-bouncU each 6d. 

The Series oonsistB of 
Tegg*8 First Book for Children. 

Second Book for Children. 

——First Book of Greography. • ' 

ofPoetay. 



-of Arithmetie. 



French Book. 



Walkingame's Tutor s Assistant, by E. Barker* 12mo,' 

doth, Is. 6d. Key by Birkin, Ss. 

"Watt's (Isaac) Short View of Scripture History, A 
New and Beyised Edition. Boyal 18mo, doth, 2s., roan, Ss. 

"Wettenhairs (Edward, D.D.) Greek Grammar. Newly 

Translated and Arranged, with an Introduction and Notes, com- 
piled from the most eminent Philologists, by the Bey. Qecnge B. 
Wheeler, A.M., Trinity Coll^;e, Dublin. 12mo, roan. Si. 

Wright's (Rev. 6. N.) Greek Sentences ; a Selection 

of Greek Senteoces, with Lexicon and Index. 12mo, roan, 28. 

These two elementary yolnmes, Rudiments and Greek Rentences, are not 
ofldy con$«catlve in de.«rffn. but m> connected by constant referenrea, thnt they 
form a complete. coiiHittent. and ensy method of teaching the Grammar, Syntax, 
andJtranslatlon of the Qxeek language. 
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BOOKS 
FOR PRESENTSi SCHOOL PRIZES, ETC. 

ELEOANTLT BOUND IN MOROCCO. 



Barrow's Eventful History of the Mutiny and Pirati- 
cal Seizure of H.M.S. Bounty. Illustrated, fcp. 8vo, 78. 

3eattie and Collins's Poetical Works; with Memoirs 

of their Lives and Writings, hy T. Miller. EngraTlng^ after 
Absolon. 8vo, 14s. 

Blunt*s (Rev. T.) Sketches of the Reformation in 

England. Fcp. 8to, 78. 
3ook (The) of British Poesy, Ancient and Modern ; 

being Select Extracts from our best Poets, arranged in Chrono- 
logical order. With an Essay on British Poetry, by the Eer. 
George Gilflllan, A.H. Frontispiece. Square, 12mo, 78. 

Brewster's (Sir David) Letters on Natural Magic, 

addressed to Sir Walter Soott, Bart Illustrated. Fcp. 8to, 78. 

Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By 

Sir Dayid Brewster, K.H., LL.D., K.B.S., with an aocoont of the 
inauguration of the Statue at Grantham. Fcp. 8yo, 7«. 

3unyan's Pilgrim's Progress. With Mason's Notes, 

and Life of the Author, by Dr. Adam Clarke. 18mo, 6s. 



, Illustrated, royal ISmo, 

88. 

3hronicles of London Bridge, By an Antiquary. 

Illustrated. Fcp. 8to, 78. 

ykike (Saniuel) on the Promises of Scripture. By 

Carpeitter. 83mo, 48. 
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Court and Camp of Buonaparte, with a whole-length 

Fortniit of rrince Talleyrand, and other Fortraits. Fcp. 
8vo, 7p. 

Cowper's Poetical "Works. Bj Bev. T. S. Grimshawe. 
With 6 Engrayings, from Drawings by Jolin Gilbert, royal 18mo, 

128. 

Life and Workg, Bj Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. 

lUustrated with Steel Engravings by Greatbaoh. Hedioin 
8to, 18s. 

Crabh's (Georjre, A.M.) Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things connected 
with Littrature and Science, &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged and 
brought down to the present time, by the Bev. Henry Davis, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 16s. 

Cream (The) of Scientific Knowledge: a Note-Book 

of General Information, with Diagrams, &c New Edition. By 
Bey. G. N. Wright, M.A. 18mo, 7s. 

Croker's Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 

of Ireland. Numerous spirited Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo, 78. 

De Foe's Journal of the Plague Year. With His- 
torical Notes, by E. W. Brayley, F.S.A. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

French Classics, with Notes and Memoirs of each 

Author. By Professor L. T. Yentouillac. 18mo. 

Nouveaux Morceaux Choisis de BufTon. fis. 
La Chaumi^ Indienne, par St. Pierre. 58. 
Choix des Contes Moraux de MarmonteL 6b. 
Pens^s de Pascal, fis. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons. By Sir Francis 

Palgraye. Maps, and numerous Wood Engraylngs. Fcp. 
8yo, 78. 

Howitt's (W.) The Book of the Seasons ; or, Calendar 

of Nature, I^umerous Wood Engr&yiogs. Fq;>. 8t<^ 91. 6d. 
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ng's (Washington) Sketch-Book. 2 vols. fcp. 

8vo, 148. 

Yoysicres and Discoveries of 

the Companions of Columbus. Map. Fcp. 8to, 78. 

J (The) of Marcus Tuliius Cicero. By J. F. 

Hollings. Fcp. 8to, 7b. 

3 of Napoleon Buonaparte. With 15 Engravings 

on Steel and Wood, bjr Finden and Thompson, and George 
Cruikshauk. 2 vol8./cp. Svo, 148. 

3 of Peter the Great. By John Barrow, Esq., 

F.R.S., author of the ** Eventful History of the Mutmy of the 
Bounty." With Portrait. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 

e and Times of Richard the First, surnamed 

Coeur-de-Lion, King of England. By William E. Aytoun, 
author of ** Bothwell," a Poem. Fcp. 8vo, 78. 

es (The) of Eminent Men who have raised them- 
selves from Poverty to Eminence or Fortune. Fcp. 8vo, 7s. 

es of British Physicians, with the following 
additional Lives added by permission : Dr. Paris, Dr. Clutterbuok, 
Dr. Merriman, Dr. Halford, and Dr. Chalmers. Illustrated, fcp. 
8vo, 7s. 

Qgfellow's (H, W.) Poetical Works, Jllustrated, 

crown 8vo, 21s. 
chell's (N.) Ruins of Many Lands. Fourth Edition, 

revised, with considerable additions to the Text, and Historical 
Notes. Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s. 

Spirits of the Past, an Historical Poem. 

Crown 8vo, 8s. 

Pleasure, a Poem, crowa 8vo, 8a* 6d* 
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MiUons Poetical Works. l8mo, 7s. 
Illustrated with 12 Plates 

after Turner. Boyal ISmo, 128. 

With Life of the Author, and 



l^otes, by Sir E. Brydges. I^ew Edition. Plates after Turner's 
celebrated Designs. 8yo, 248. 
Quarle's (F.) Emblems, Divine and Moral, with School 
of the Heart, and Hieroglyphics of the Life of Man, 142 Hlus- 
trations, crown 16mo, 12s. 

Shakspeare's Dramatic Works, accurately printed from 
the Text of G. Stevens and Malone, with a Glossary. Diamond 
Edition, fcp. 8to, 10s. 6d. 

Southey's Life of Lord Nelson. With Engravings after 

George Cruikshank. Fcp. Bto, 78. 
One of the most beautiful and interesting pieces of biography In the language. 

Thomson's (James) Poetical Works ; comprising all 

his Pastoral. Dramatic, Lyrical, and Didactic Poems. With 
Life of the Author by Murdoch, and Notes by James Nichols. 
With 7 Illustrations firom Drawings by J. Gilbert, Fcp. Svo, 12s. 

Seasons and Castle of Indolence. 

Fine paper. With Life by Murdoch, and Notes by Nichols. 

• With Five Hlustrations from Drawings by J. Gilbert. Esq., 
Fcp. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Wilberforce's Practical View of Christianity. 32mo, 

4s. 6d. 

Young's (Rev. Dr. Edward) Works. A New Edition 

complete. Poetry and Prose, with the Life of the Author by Dr. 
Doran, and Notes by Nichols ; and Eight Illustrations, from Draw- 
ings by John Gilbert. Portrait of Dr. Toung, fh>m an Original 
Painting by Highmore, in All Souls' College, Oxford. 2 toIs. royal 
18mo, 21s. 

Night Thoughts on Life, 

Death, and Immortality ; and a Paraphrase on part of the Book 

of Job. A New Edition. Revised and collated with the early 

Quarto Edition. Notes by James Nichols, and Life of the Author 

bjrDr. Doran. Portrait, and Four highly-finished Engrayinga, firom 

DrawingB bj John Gilbert. Koyti l&mo, 10a. 6d. 
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3ia;ter's (B.) Saints' Ererlasting Best, with a Pre- 

liminaiy Essay by John Morison, D.D., Svo, 138. 

QteTericlge's Private Thoiights on Beligion, with a Sketch 

of his Life and Character, crown 8vo, lOs. 

Blair^s Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, By 

Hugh Blair, D.D., F.R.S.Ed., one of the Ministers of the High 
Chorch, and Professor of Rhetoric and Belleft-Lettres, in the 
University of Edinburgh. A New Edition, with an Introductory 
Essay by the Rev. Thomas Dale, A.M., Canon Residentiary of St. 
Paul's. Crown 8to, 10s. 

Brookes's General Gazetteer; or^ Compendious Geo- 
graphical Dictionary. New Edition, by A. Findlay, V.R.a.S. 
Maps. Half-Russia 8to, 16t, 

Brown's (Thomas, M.D.) Lectures on the Philosophy 

of the Human Mind. With a Memoir of the Author by Dufid 
Welsh, D.D., and a Preface to the Lectures on Ethics,, by T. 
ChalmeiB, D.D., Late Professor of Divinity in the Free Church 
College, Edinburgh, 8yo, IBs. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bible. An Historical 
and Descriptive Account of Persons attd Placet recorded in the 
Scriptures. 8vo, 14s. 

Buck's (Rev. Charles) Theological Dictionary. New 

and greatly improved Edition. By the Rev. £. Henderson, D.D., 
Ph.D. 8vo, 168. 

Burnet's Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles ef 

the Chnroh of England. Svo, 19s. 
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Burkitt's (W.) Expository Notes, with Practical 

Observations on the New Testament, 2 vols. 8to, 258. 

Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy. The Latin Quota- 
tions Translated. With Frontispiece by Thiirston, and the Old 
Engraved Title Page. Svo, 148. 

Butler's (Bishop) Analogy of Religion, with a Life 

of the Author. Copious Notes and Index by the Kight Her, W 
Fitzgerald, Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, and Ross. Portrait 
8to, 158. 

Analogy of Religion, Natural and 

Bevealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, with Index, 
12mo, 5s. 6d. 

Calmet's Dictionary of the Holy Bihle. By the late 

Mr. Charles Taylor, with the Fragments incorporated. The 
whole condensed and arranged in Alphabetical Order, with 
numerous Additions. Illustrated with Maps and Engravings on 
Wood. Imp. 8vo, 258. 

Crahh's (George A.M.) Dictionary of General Know- 
ledge, comprising an Explanation of Words and Things connected 
with Literature and Science, &c. Fifth Edition, enlarged, and 
brought down to the present time, by the Rev. Henry Davis, M.A. 
Crown Svo, ISs. 

Cniden's Complete Concordance to the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament; or, A Dictionary and 
Alphabetical Index to the Bible. Portrait. Imp. Svo, 20s. 

hy Eadie, post Svo, lis. 

Dodridge's Family Expositor; or, A Paraphrase and 
Version of the New Testament. With Critical Notes. Portrait. 
Imp. Svo, 27s. 

Gray and Percy's Key to the Old and New Testament. 

Crown Svo, 98. 

Heryey's (Rev. James) Meditations and Contemplations, 

wiUi a, Life of the Author, Svo, 10s. 
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lone's (William) Every-Day Book, Table Book, and 

Tear Book; or, Everlasting Calendar of Amusements, Times 
and Si^asons, Solemnities and Merry-Makings, Antiquities and 
Novelties *, forming a complete History of tlie Year, and a per- 
petual Key to the Almanacks. 730 Engravings on Wood, and 
Portrait. 4 vols., 8vo, £2 123. 6d. 

lorne's (Bishop) Commentary on the Book of Psalms. 

"New and Complete Edition. 8vo, 12s. 

jeland's (Dr. John) Divine Authority of the Old and 

New Testament Asserted. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Locke's (John) Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing, with Notes and Illustrations of the Author, and with Qnestions 
for Examination, by a B. A. of Trinity College, Dablin, portrait, 
crown Svo, 10s. 

Lowth's (Bishop) Literal Translation of Isaiah. With 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Notes. Portrait. Svo, IDs. 6d. 

Luther's (M.) Commentary on Saint Paul's Epistle to 

the Galations, with Life of the Author, by the Rev. Erasmus 
Middleton, B.D., Svo, 12s. 6d. 

MTason's Spiritual Treasury for the Children of God ; 
consisting of a Meditation for every Morning and Evening in the 
Year. Svo, 10s. 6d. 

Mosheim's Institutes of Ecclesiastical History, Ancient 

and Modem. By James Murdock, D.D. Revised, and Notes 
added by James Seaton Beid, D.D. Svo, 18s. 

Newton's (Bishop) Dissertations on the Prophecies, 

8V0, 12s. 6d. 

Paley's Works. A New Edition. With lUustratiye 
Notes, and a Life of the Author. A Portrait Engrar^^d on St«el 
after Bomqey. Snper-ro^al Qvo^ 18s. 
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Patrick's (Bishop) Commentary on the Historical and 

Paraphrase of the Poetical fio<^ of the Old Testament ; Lowth 
on the Prophets ; Dr. Arnold on the Apocrypha ; Dr. Whitby on 
the Gospels and Epistles ; and Lowman on the Bevelations. A 
New and greatly ImproTed Edition. 4 Tols. imp. 8to, £4 168. 

Pearson's (Bishop) Exposition of the Creed, New 
Edition. Careflilly Collated and Conected by Jamea Ni<A<^ 
With Portrait. Svo. 188. 

Pilkington's Dictionary of Painters, containing Memoirs 
of the Lives and Works of the most Eminent Professors of the 
Art, frc, by Allan Cunningham; with additio)ial lives added. 
Frontispiece, 8yo, 16s. 

Plutarch's Liyes. Translated from the Original Greek. 
With Notes and Life of the Author, by Langhome, 8to» lla^ 

Prideaux*s Connection of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. New Edition. By Dr. &[*Canl and J. Tftlboyi Wheder, 
Esq. 9 vols., Svo, £l 4«. 

Pulleyn's (W.) Etymological Compendium; or, Port- 

Ibiio of Origins ' and Inventions. Third Edition, Revised and 
Improved, by Merton A. Thomt, Btq., assisted by W. J. Thorns, 
Editor of ** Notes and Queries.** Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CONTENTS:— 



i<argiiagei Literatue, and Oovtarn- 

ment 
Architecture and Sculpture. 
Drama, Muric, PaiMmg; and Sciea- 

tMc IHscovrries. 
Artlclea of Drfst. A& ^ 

Titles, Dignities, Ao. 
Names, Trades, rroftsslons. 



Paiilament, Laws, Aa 

Universities and lUJigiow ftseta. 

Epithi ts and PlinuieSb 

Kemarkable CuctomSk 

Games, Field Sporta. 

Seasons, Mcmtha, «ad DSja of the 

Week. . 
Betn'aAat>le Localities, Ac fto. 



Qnaflti^s (F.) Erohlems, Diyine and MomI, with a Sketch 

of the Life and Times of the Author, 78 UhistMitioaB, crown 
16mOk 7s. 6d. 
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Schools of the Heart, and Hieroglypliics of 



iiie zjfe of Man, 94 iUttstntttons, tarowti l6mo, 7s. 
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tobinson's (Rev. Thomas) Scripture Characters; or, 

A Fraotical Improvement of the Principal Histories in the Old 
and New Testament. 8to, 14b. 

tollin's Ancient History, a new edition, 6 rohi, 8vo, £S 

lale's (G.) The Koran, anew edition, with Explanatory 
Notes, with a Memoir of the Translator, and with yarious readings 
and notes from Sayary^s version of The Koran, illustrated, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

lhuckford*8 (S.) Sacred and Profane History of the 
World Connected, from the Creation, &c. With the Treatise of 
the Creation and Fall of Man. New Edition, Revised, with Notes 
and Analyses, by J. T. Wheeler. 3 vols. Svo, 34s. 

Sussell's Connection of Sacred and Profane History, will complete the Series. 

Jpectator (The), with Lives of the Authors. Eight 

fine Portraits by Finden. Medium Svo, 16s. 

Jtewart's (Dugald) Philosophy of the Human Mind. 
New Edition, with the Latin Quotations Translated by the Rev. 
G. N. Wright. 12s. 

)turm*s Reflections on the Works of God. By Dr. 
Adam Claire. 2 vols. 12mo, 14s. 

Todd's Works ; containing Sunday School Teacher, 
Student*s Manual, Simple Sketches, Truth Made Sbkiple, Lectures 
to Children, Great Cities, and Index Rerum. 12mo, 8s. 6d. 

Tooke's (J. Horre) Diversions of Purley, by R. Taylor, 
F.R.S., frontispiece, a new edition, Svo, 16s. 

" What an epoch in many a student's life has been his first acquaintanco 
nth "The Diversions of Piirley."— Dean Trench on "The Study o: 
^orda." 

fVarburton's (Bishop) Divine Legation of Mosf^s 

Demonstrated. To which is prefixed. Bishop Hurd's General 
Preface, containing some Aacount of the Ltfe, Writings, and 
Character of the Author. The Tenth Edition, carefully Revised. 
3 vols. Svo, £l 13s. 
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Wheatly's Rational Illustration of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of the Church of England ; being the Sabstance of 
everything Litargical in Bishop Sparrow, Mr. L*£8trange, Dr. 
Comber, Dr. Nichols, and all former Kitualists, Commentators, or 
others, on the same subject. By Charles Wheatly, M.A., lOs. 

;*' The most useful book on the iubjcct.^^^tx^ Watson, 

Walker's Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, with Key 
to Classical Fronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. 8vo, lOs. 

Whitefield's (Rev. George) Sermons on Important 

Subjects. With a Life of the Author, by Drew. 8to, ISs. 

White's Natural History of Selboume. By Lady 

Dover. EngraTings on Wood by Thompson. Fcp. 8vo, 78. 

Whitby and Lowman's Commentary on the New 

Testament. Lnp. 8to, 24b. 

The best Commentary on the New Testament, taken In all points of view, Is 
certainly that of Whitby. He has done all that should be done; he is learned, 
argumentative, and thoroughly orthudox. 

Williams's (Dr. Edward) Christian Preacher; or, 

Discourses on Preaching, by several Eminent Divines. With 
two Appendices on the Choice of Books. Boyal 18mo, 78. 6d. 

Watson's Life of Phillip II. 8vo, 10s. 

Life of Phillip IIL 8vo, 10s. 

Wayland's (F.) Elements of Moral Science, cr. 8vo., 6s, 
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